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KOYO 


The  TESLA  Electronic  Measuring  Instruments  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Production — conspicuous  for  high  quality  and 
operation  safety — find  a  wide  field  of  application  in 
scientific  and  research  work,  in  biology,  chemistry, 
medicine  and  various  branches  of  industry. 


The  TESLA  Works  manufacture: 
Volt-Ohm  Meters 
Electrical  Quantities  Meters 
Physical  Quantities  Meters 
Time  and  Frequency  Meters 
Counters 
Generators 
Oscilloscopes 
Power  Supply  Units 


Praha,  7  TFida  Dukelskych  hrdinu  47 
Czechoslovakia 
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For  Better  Steel  Demands 


In  steel  products  and  machineries,  the  name  of 
Kobe  Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  stands  out  through 
all  the  years! 


Assure  yourself  with  products  of  Kobe  Steel 
Works,  Ltd.,  which  will  call  new  contracts  - 
day  after  day  •  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year! 


We  are  forever  expanding  and  modernizing 
our  factories,  based  on  our  long  history  of  over 
half  a  century  in  this  field.  Our  ability  to  keep 
the  top  quality  of  every  standard  for  our  steel 
products  and  machineries  has  gained  sound 
recognition. 


KOMSTHL  TOKYO 


Ma<n  ProdiKtti  CM  angiMaring  and  C«m«nt  mocMiwryi  diMikal  macMnafr,  oitMr  gwMrol  Mwtrlol  mocMnary.  RoNad  Maal  prodactt,  itaai  coilingt  A  forg- 

lagi,  light  matol  aHoy  cottingt  A  forging*,  Ntoniom  prodact*.  non-farrow*  matol*.  Are  voiding  aloctroda*,  onoR  tool*,  product*  formad  hy  hot  a«tfv*lon,  ate. 
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Formerly:  months  of  fatiguing  Journeys  by  ship . . .  today:  a  few  hours  of  flying  In  the  pleasent  atmosphere 
aboard  our  Jets  -  LUFTHANSA  makes  possible  still  closer  business  contacts  between  the  Far  East  and  Europe - 
Twice  weekly  from  Tokyo  via  Hongkong  -  Bangkok  -  Calcutta  -  Karachi  -  Dhahran  -  Cairo  -  Rome  to  Frankfurt  by 
Boeing  707 Jet  Intercontinental.  With  this  route  LUFTHANSA  offers  even  the  hurried  businessman  Ideal  travelling 
possibilities  In  the  Far  East.  Your  lATA  travel  agency  or  your  local  LUFTHANSA  office  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 


LUFTHANSA 
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Brown  Bovtri  supplied  tho  fivo  altcmrtors  for  Riddos,  ownod  bf  ttio  Forces  Mofrices  do  Mwieeiiin 
SJL,  Sion;  with  its  output  of  335,000  fcVA  this  it  the  larfest  hydro-electric  plont  in  Switzerland.  Three 
00,000  kVA  altemators  were  alto  supplied  for  Fionnay,  the  upper  state  of  this  power  schema. 


Our  life  each  day  - 


is  largely  dependent  upon  electricity.  Light,  power,  heat,  radio,  transport;  each  of  these 
needs  the  energy  obtained  from  the  country’s  natural  resources.  Brown  Boveri  products 
assist  in  exploiting  these  sources  and,  by  placing  them  at  your  disposal,  help  to  raise  your 
standard  of  living. 

Some  of  our  products: 

Steam-  and  gas-turbine  plants  —  machines  and  equipment  for  atomic  power  plants  — 
electrical  equipment  for  hydro-electric  and  diesel  stations  —  airbiast  drcuit-breakers 
and  transformers  for  up  to  400  kV  —  protective  and  regulating  systems  —  mutators 

—  contact  converters  —  electric  motors  and  control  gear  —  elecLic  furnaces  —  welding 
eouipment  —  carrier  equipment  for  power  system  communications  —  broadcast  and 
telegraphic  radio  transmitters  —  television  transmitters  —  transmitting  and  rectifier  tubes 

—  electrical  equipment  for  locomotives,  trams,  trolleybuses  —  marine  propulsion 
machinery  —  turbo-compressore  —  blowers  —  exhaust-gas  turbochargers. 


BADEN 


(SWITZERLAND) 


BOVERI 


BROWN 


RtpresenUrtivet  in  most  countries 


^EAST-  WEST  COMMERCE^ 


A  monthly  newsletter  providing  factual  information  on  the 
actual  trade  as  well  as  on  the  trading  possibilities  between 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  with  countries  of  the  West. 

Yearly  Subscription:  £5  Ss.  Od. 

Trial  Period  of  6  months:  £2  12s.  6d. 
Published  by 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS  LTD. 

58  Paddington  Street,  London,  W  t 
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ITALY 

wants  your  trade! 


Write  for  a  free  specimen  copy  of 

THE  BRITISH  ITAUAN  TRADE  REVIEW 

in  which  you  will  find  news  and  information  regarding 
Italian  Trade,  requests  and  offers  for  goods,  and 
hundreds  of  advertisements  by  Italian  Firms 

A  pply  to  the  Editor: 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  British  Commonwealth 
12,  Piazza  Adriana  -  ROME  (Italy) 


EAST  AND  WEST 

(QUARTERLY) 


MMEFORTAIVT  Source  of 

Information  for  Businessmen ; 


Published  by 

ISTITUTO  ITALIANO  PER  IL 
MEDIO  ED  ESTREMO  ORIENTE 

(Italian  Institute  for  the  Middk  and  Far  East)  (Is.  IVLE.O.) 

since  1950 


Director  -  -  -  Prof.  Giuseppe  TUCX^I 

Assistant  Director  Prof.  Mario  BUSSAGLI 
Editor  -  -  -  Massimo  SCALIGERO 


Fresh  juice  from  newly  ripened  fruit  is  rich  in 
vitamins,  tasty  and  wholesome. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  quickly  and  simply  processed 

by  “PIROUETTE”  —  the  electric  fruit  juice 
extractor.  No  home  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 


Details  from  all  Trade  Representatives  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  or  direct  from: 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES 

via  Menilana,  248  (Palazzo  Brancaccio) 
ROMA,  Italy 


PRICE  OF  EACH  NUMBER  - 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  - 


80  CENTS  USA 
2-50  DOL.  USA 


ss8r8>??H  :::'S5-8  5g-  s.g'^rt 
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and  Austins  help  to  build  a  new  nation 


Rapidly  developing  Ghana  is  hard 
at  work  building  a  20th  century 
future,  brimming  with  new  projects  to 
widen  opportunities  for  work  and  play. 

Two  such  schemes,  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  in  and  around  the  capital,  Accra, 
are  changing  the  face  of  the  Atlantic 
coastline.  To  serve  the  hungry  appe¬ 
tites  of  both  these  jobs,  contractors  for  the 
Ghana  Government  use  a  fleet  of  5  and 
7  ton  Austin  trucks,  plus  many  tippers. 

T«ma— Africa's  largest 
artificial  harbour 

18  miles  east  of  Accra  the  £17,250,000 
Tema  Harbour  is  growing  from  500 
acres  of  what  was  barren  rock  and 
Atlantic  ocean.  By  1962  6  berths  for 
ocean-going  liners  will  be  in  operation. 
Later,  industries  and  warehousing  will 
cover  700  acres  at  Tema  and  further 
expansion  will  serve  the  ,^100,000,000 
River  Volta  hydro-electric  scheme— one 
of  the  world’s  major  engineering  tasks. 

Day  in,  day  out,  from  quarries  34 
miles  away  in  the  Shai  Hills  to  the 
seaport  site  Austins  carry  earth,  gravel, 
rock  and  other  materials,  baddng  down 
to  rough  excavations,  running  loads 
over  botilder  strewn  tracks. 

**It^s  not  only  the  loads  they  carry,  but 
the  heavy  going,  particularly  on  the 
route  to  No.  1  Quay  at  Tema,”  a  fore¬ 
man  said.  “Several  of  my  7  tonners 


have  been  doing  this  for  3  years,  and  we 
have  come  to  rely  on  them  completely.” 

New  Icck  sealrent 

Not  all  the  excavations  and  buildings 
on  this  rocky  coast  are  utilitarian.  High¬ 
er  standards  are  bringing  the  people  of 
Ghana  more  time  to  en|oy  themselves. 
So  Accra’s  seafront  is  taking  on  a  new 
look.  Main  project  in  this  facelift  is  the 
nhle-long  Marine  Drive  being  hewn 
along  the  coast  to  Government  House, 
Osu,  seat  of  the  Ghana  Government. 

Here,  too,  Austins  are  hard  at  work. 
“The  trucks  have  to  work  under  appal¬ 
ling  conditions,”  said  an  engineer  in 
charge.  “High  temperatures  and  fine 
dust  that  almost  works  its  way  under 
your  skin.  Then  rain — and  when  it  rains 
we  get  real  rain.  Rock,  mud,  and  con- 
^uous  hard  work  is  routine  on  these 
jobs.  It’s  a  life  that  could  easily  knodt  the 
stuffing  out  of  a  vehicle  in  a  maner  of 
months.  These  Austins  suy  on  the  job 
for  yean.” 


Oa  Mm  ■arias  Brivs  pssistt.  Sasra.  An  Austin  503  tat 
sprayer  at  work.  Behind  it  an  Austin  503  anivet  with  bitu* 
men.  “It  is  stranc  as  an  elephant,”  says  the  driver  of 
this  tipper. 


At  Tmm  After  unloading  stones  from  the  Sbai 

Hills  qvmm  an  Austin  503  tipper  pulls  eway  from  No.  1 
Quay-  *T  to  drive  Austin  because  it  is  sound  and  no 
trouble,”  tayi  this  driver. 


I  The  huge  Austin  commercial 
range  includaa  vans  from  1  to  1) 

I  tons,  trucks  from  3  to  7  tons,  plus 
tippers  and  prime  movers.  With 

il3  months’  warranty,  backing  of 
B.M.C.  Service.  Your  Austin 
I  dealer  will  give  you  full  details. 


OF  HNOLJkND 


AUSTIN  MOT(«  EXPORT  CfHtPORATTON 
LIMITED  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  ENGLAND 


GHANA  BUILDS  A  NEW  COAST 
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♦  •  Over  100  flights  a  day,  many  of  them 

operated  by  luxurious  Viscounts  j 

•  Over  50  stations  touched  daily — almost  { 

any  tourist  attraction  only  a  few  hours 
away  from  metropolitan  cities.  [ 

•Even  a  short  holiday  is  enough 
to  see  the  entire  country. 

•  Probably  the  lowest  airfare  in  the  world.  | 


.  .  .  the  resources  of  National  and  Grindlays 
Bank  Limited,  which  now  incorporate  the 
Eastern  Branches  of  Lloyds  Bank  Limited,  have 
increased  from  £1^0  million  to  5^230  million. 
Similarly  the  number  of  offices  now 
operating  in  countries  overseas  total  140,  no 
fewer  than  100  more  than  existed  a  decade  ago. 
Unrivalled  banking  facilities  are  therefore 
available  for  all  merchants  trading  with  the 
various  countries  served  by  the  Bank. 


r  INDIAN  AIRUNES 

Thapar  House,  Janpath,  New  Delhi 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K./ CONTINENT  &  INDIA  /  PAKISTAN 


INDIA  -  WEST  AFRICA  -  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  -  INDIA  -  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  .  U.S.A.  (U.S.N.H.  PACIFIC  AND 
GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Amalgamating 

NanOMAL  BANK  Or  INDIA  UMITIO,  emNDLAYS  DANK  LIMITID  AND 
THI  lASTINN  DNANCHM  OF  LLOYDS  BANK  UMITID 

HEAD  OFFICE:  26,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2. 

A  comprehensive  banking  service  is  available 
at  branches  in  the  following  territories: 

INDIA  ‘  PAKISTAN  •  CIYLON  •  BURMA  ■  BAST  AFRICA  •  ADIN 
SOMAUA  AND  THI  RHODISIAS 

Bankers  to  the  Government  in :  adin  ■  kin ya  •  usanda  •  XANasAR 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  -  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

Gtntral  Agents  U.K.  A  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

KEMFSON  HOUSB.  CAMOMILi  STRIIT,  LONDON,  E.C3 
TNi  Avmmm  12M  (9  linn)  . 
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INTOURIST 


invites 


you  to 


take  a 


through 


Hill 


mill 


Hill 


iiiiii 


IIHIII 


USSR 


Hll 


HHHl 


HHHH 


IIIIII  I 


IHIH 


HHHHIH 


IHHHHH 


Intourist  offers  you  a  choice  of  more  than  40  varied  and  interesting  itineraries  ranging  from  5  to  30 
days — by  rail,  plane  and  motor  ship,  by  motor  coach  or  private  car;  wonderful  holiday  in  Sochi  and 
Yalta:  deer  and  roe  hunting  in  the  Crimean  mountains  near  Yalta.  Intourist  will  introduce  you  to 
places  of  interest  in  the  USSR,  its  historical  and  architectural  monuments  and  new  construction 
sites,  with  the  life,  culture  and  art  of  the  Soviet  peoples. 


Full  mformatioo  about  travel  to  the  US^  and  purchase  of  Intourist  tours  may  be  oMahied  at 
tourist  hrms  represeuting  Intourist  in  world  capitali  and  large  cities.  Abo  at  the: 


Intourist  -  Head  Office :  1  Goricy  Street,  Moscow 


QUALITY 


FITTINGS 


AS  SPECIALISTS  IN 
THE  MANUFACTURE 
OF  FITTINGS  FOR 
METAL  WINDOWS  i 
WE  SUPPLY  A  A 
COMPLETE  RANGE  M 
COVERING  ALL 
REQUIREMENTS  MM 


sMim  \\  \|  I  IS  \  (  <)  I  ID,.  im.Di.MI,  U()\l).  KIKMIM.II \M  12.  I  \(.l  WD 


AGENTS 

S.  F.  WONG.  BOX  1232  HONG  KONG 
N.  P.  KING,  BOX  79  SINGAPORE 


OSCILLOQUARTZ  DEPARTMENT  NEUCHATEL 
aSMt*.-  -  SWITZERLAND 


FREQUENCY  STANDARDS 
FREQUENCY  COMPARATORS 
FREQUENCY  DIVIDERS 
QUARTZ  CRYSTALS 
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TY-ROCK  full  floating  action 


The  belt  guard  and  suspension 
covers  have  been  removed  to  show 
the  massive  rubber  mountings  used 
to  absorb  the  vibration. 


HIGH  CAPACITY  COARSE/MEDIUM  SCREENING 
AT  LOW  OPERATING  COST 


•  High  capacity  screening  of  coal  and  other  materials  •  High-speed 
action  with  perfect  circle  throw  •  Rubber  mountings  of  screen 
suspension  system  absorb  screen  movement,  prevent  vibration  being 
transmitted  to  the  supporting  structure  •  Extremely  low  power 
consumption  and  maintenance  costs  •  Wet  or  dry  operation 

•  Single,  double  or  triple  screen  surfaces  •  Sizings  up  to  10-in  openings 

TY-ROCK  It  a  registtred  trade  name 

lONAL  COMBUSTION  (EXPORT)  LIMITED 


Member  Companies  and  Representation  ibronghont  Ike  World. 

NINETEEN  WOBURN  PLACE,  LONDON  WCI  WORKS:  DERBY,  ENGLAND 


s/ 
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Boeing  707  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East . . .  Viscount  815, 
Super  Constellation  and  Fokker  Friendship  linking  city  with 
city  throughout  Pakistan,  India  and  Burma  . . . 


A  nation  must  ‘keep  in  touch*.  Good  communications  are  its 
lifeblood,  essential  for  effective  administration,  for  a  rising 
tide  of  commerce,  for  the  easy  exchange  of  ideas  on  which 
progress  is  built.  Pakistan  international  airlines  provides 
these  vital  links  with  high  efficiency  and  great  success.  The 
contribution  of  pia  to  the  national  economy  grows  fast  year 
by  year  and  the  excellence  of  its  international  jet  service 
has  already  won  considerable  prestige. 


707  Star  Jet  Service  links 

Karachi,  Tdiran,  Beirut,  Rome,  Geneva  and  London 
with  a  thrice  weekly  service  in  each  direction. 


Head  office:  pu  Buildings,  KancU 
Airport,  PAKvrAN. 

London  office:  45  Piccadilly,  W.I.  anent  5544 


*** 


you  haven’t 


Switzerland 


and  you 
haven’t  seen 
Switzeriand 
if  you  haven’t 
seen  it  aii 


Everything  in  one  place ! 
Snow-coned  mountains 
and  perennial  palm  trees. 
Modern  cities  and  pre 
Roman  settlements. 
Superb  cuisine.  Incompa¬ 
rable  shopping  at  temp¬ 
ting  prices.  Resorts,  spas, 
hotels  in  spectacular 
settings.  Riotous  nature 
and  peace  everywhere. 

Your  travel  agent  has  the 
best  answers.  See  him 
for  free  information,  maps 
and  folders,  or  write: 
Swiss  National  Tourist 
Office  —  Bahnhofplatz  9. 
Zurich.  Switzerland ; 
London  Office: 

458/9  Strand,  W.C.2. 


The  Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  opinu 
expressed  in  signed  articles. 
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Korea  Safe  Again 

The  military  coup  (tdtat  in  South  Korea  was  not 
motivated  by  any  desire  to  sweep  away  a  corrupt  and 
inefficient  government  (though  there  would  have  been 
plenty  of  reason  for  that)  in  order  to  replace  it  by  a  new  regime 
more  likely  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Korean  people.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  clear  it  was  staged  to  prevent  any  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Government  of  Premier  John  M.  Chang,  Syngman 
Rhee’s  successor.  It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time,  that 
the  students  considered  their  revolt  of  last  year  as  having  been 
betrayed,  for  Syngman  Rhee’s  fall  was  not  followed  by  the 
hoped-for  reforms  and  improvements;  indeed,  the  regime  of 
Dr.  Chang  can  be  said  to  have  continued  the  worst  features  of 
his  predecessor.  The  disappointment  and  frustration  amongst 
intellectuals  had  reached  such  a  pitch  at  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  that  further,  grave  revolts  had  to  be  expected  against 
the  Chang  Government.  Better  organised  than  last  year,  and 
conunanding  large  popular  support,  they  might  have  led  to  a 
more  liberal  rule  on  neutralist  lines  (see  Eastern  World, 
May),  and  thus  opened  a  possible  way  for  the  eventual  reuni¬ 
fication  of  Korea.  However,  such  a  trend  towards  neutralism 
would  have  been  against  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
which  contribute  $200  million  annually  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
enormous  S70,0(X)-strong  South  Korean  Army  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  fortress  of  the  “free  world”. 

In  addition,  50,(XX)  “United  Nations”  troops  of  US  origin, 
guard  the  38th  parallel  against  decontamination  or  destruction 
of  “freedom”  in  South  Korea.  That  the  prevailing  paradisical 
conditions,  together  with  the  abysmal  poverty,  famine  and  un¬ 
employment  have  not  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  South 
Koreans  themselves,  is  almost  as  disappointing  as  the  stub- 
borness  of  the  Cubans  who  failed  to  welcome  their  “liberators” 
during  the  recent  abortive  invasion  attempt  arranged  by  the 
US.  But  there  was  no  need  to  squash  the  neutralist  elements 
in  South  Korea  from  the  outside,  or  to  arm  a  rival  force  as 
had  to  be  done  in  Laos  in  order  to  oust  the  legal,  elected 
government:  a  reliable,  ready-made  machinery  in  the  form  of 
the  South  Korean  Army  was  on  the  spot  to  deal  with  the 
“trouble-makers”.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Army  has  a  big 
stake  in  a  continued  tension  arising  from  the  cold  war  and 
the  division  of  the  country.  For  any  change  of  regime  to  a 
neutralist  and  more  conciliatory  line  towards  North  Korea 
and  reunification,  would  almost  certainly  involve  a  reduction 
of  the  armed  forces  from  their  present  preposterous  strength 
and  throw  siAistantial  numbers  of  them  from  comparative, 
dollar-supported  security,  into  the  cauldron  of  misery  and 
unemployment  which  is  the  fate  of  so  many  of  their  fellow 
citizens.  But  whether  General  Chang  Do  Yung  and  his  junta 


really  acted  on  their  own  initiative,  remains  doubtful.  They  are 
entirely  dependent  on  US  finances  and  supplies,  and  a  refusal 
by  the  US  to  recognise  their  regime  would  have  led  to  their 
immediate  collapse.  The  evasive  statements  of  Washington 
need  not  deceive  anybody  any  more  than  they  did  in  the  case 
of  Cuba:  if  it  was  not  the  State  Department  which  wished  to 
see  neutralist  movements  stamped  in  the  bud,  it  may  have 
been  the  CIA  or  the  Pentagon.  This  seems  confirmed  by 
General  Chang  Do  Yung’s  confidence  that  his  coup  would 
be  recognised  by  America.  He,  quite  rightly,  declared  that 
the  Korean  military  had  always  maintained  closer  touch  with 
the  United  States  authorities  than  any  other  organisation  in 
Korea,  and  that  he  expected  that  the  US  would  give  him  even 
“more  support  than  before”.  Meanwhile,  the  true  purpose  of 
the  new  military  dictatorship  has  been  nakedly  revealed  by  the 
actions  of  the  junta  which  is  successfully  out-rheeing  Rhee 
himself.  All  political  organisations  have  been  banned,  over 
2,000  people  have  been  arrested  as  “Communists,  Communist 
sympathisers  and  other  subversive  elements”  including  “hooli¬ 
gans”,  the  latter  mainly  consisting  of  students.  How,  after  all 
these  years  of  “freedom”  and  beneficial,  American-directed 
rule  there  should  be  any  discontented  elements  at  all,  remains  a 
puzzle.  However,  the  “free  world”  has  been  saved  again,  the 
23  million  South  Koreans  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy  its  blessings 
in  safety  and  without  the  danger  of  “hooligans”  protesting 
against  it  And  quiet  flows  the  dollar. 

Laos  Peace  in  Sight 

For  their  own  good  reasons  the  cold-war  leaders  in 
Washington  and  Moscow  have  decided  to  call  it  a  day  in 
Laos.  It  now  looks  practically  certain  that  the  three 
million  Laotians  will  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace  and  a  reason¬ 
able  neutrality.  All  observers  attending  the  14-nation  Geneva 
Conference  on  Laos  are  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  more 
naturally  peaceful  people.  It  was  noted  even  before  the  Con¬ 
ference  gathered  that  in  the  internecine  war  of  the  past  few 
months,  wagted  with  nxxlern  weapons  supfffied  by  America  and 
Russia  to  the  respectively  favoured  sides,  casusilties  remained 
surprisingly  low.  The  peoi^e  of  Laos  were  in  no  nxxxl  for 
fighting,  regardless  of  the  ideological  tug-of-war  going  on 
between  pro  and  anti-Communists  over  their  heads. 

Inside  and  outside  the  Conference  the  Americans  are 
blamed  for  subversion  of  the  Laotian  neutrality  agreed  at 
Geneva  in  1954.  Worse,  they  are  laughed  at,  as  they  were  in 
Cuba,  for  their  failure  to  carry  it  through  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  The  American  obstruction  and  delaying  tactics  at 
Geneva  so  annoyed  even  Lord  Home,  one  of  their  best  friends, 
as  to  rouse  him  to  make  statements  flatly  contradicting 
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American  press  briefings.  America’s  new  Secretary  of  State, 
Dean  Rusk,  has  been  made  to  look  like  the  ghost  of  John 
Foster  Dulles.  So  long  as  America  remains  sulky  and  frus¬ 
trated,  a  quick  agreement  at  Geneva  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 
The  most  important  Foreign  Ministers  have  therefore  gone 
home,  leaving  their  seconds  to  carry  on  the  talks.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Rusk  has  taken  a  load  everyone’s  mind  by  agreeing 
that  there  must  be  a  united  and  neutralised  Laos — ^which  all 
would  like  to  see.  In  response  to  American  demands  the 
delegates  will  now  go  into  a  huddle  over  the  definition  of 

neutrality,  how  to  safeguard  that  neutrality,  and  how  all 
foreign  aid  to  Laos  is  to  be  administered  by  the  neutral  nations. 
Some  think  this  can  keep  the  discussion  going  for  weeks  and 
even  months. 

There  is  meanwhile  a  good  chance  that  the  three  factions 
in  Laos  may  ro'b  the  international  conference  of  much  of  its 
thunder  by  reaching  agreement  among  themselves  in  Vientiane 

to  put  their  house  in  order.  Prince  Souphanouvong  and 
General  Kong  Le,  the  Pathet  Lao  leaders,  and  General  Phoumi 
Nosavan,  the  right-wing  leader,  are  all  now  reported  to  be 
willing  to  form  a  coalition  government  under  the  universally 
respected  neutralist  leader  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma.  A  re¬ 
constructed  government  of  national  unity  in  Vientiane  will 
then  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  Geneva  Conference  what  it 

should  write  as  the  agreed  decisions  of  the  Laotians 

themselves. 

Inflamed  Ceylon 

The  emergency  in  Ceylon  has  been  extended  for  a  further 
period.  The  crisis  which  was  sparked  off  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  legislation  to  make  Sinhalese  the  sole  national 
language,  has  continued  for  nearly  six  months.  During  this 
period,  relations  between  the  Sinhalese  and  Tamil  communities 
have  worsened  to  such  an  extent  that  reconciliation  seems 
almost  impossible.  Under  the  emergency  regulations,  the 
opposition  Federal  Party,  which  represents  Tamil  interests,  is 
proscribed,  and  its  leaders  and  representatives  in  Parliament 
are  under  detention.  To  top  it  all  the  Government  has  imposed 
a  rigorous  press  censorship,  a  weapon  which  has  been  used 
by  more  than  one  Ceylon  Government  in  recent  years. 

Tamil  supporters  of  the  satyagraha  (non-violent  resistance) 
campaign  have  likened  present  conditions  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  provinces — the  Tamil  strongholds — to  those  under 
foreign  military  occupation.  To  the  extent  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  relied  on  a  purely  Sinhalese  regiment — the  crack 
Singha  (Lion) — to  break  the  satyagraha  movement,  the  accusa¬ 
tion  must  stick.  Reports  from  Madras  (sent  from  there  in 
order  to  get  round  the  censorship)  indicate  that  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  violence  has  been  used  to  break  the  back  of 
Tamil  resistance.  According  to  Senator  S.  Nadesan,  QC,  who, 
although  a  Tamil,  does  not  support  the  Federal  Party,  troops 
in  Jaffna,  the  headquarters  of  the  campaign,  have  assaulted 
the  people,  stoned  houses,  damaged  property,  and  indulged  in 
reprisals  when  complaints  were  made  against  them  to  the 
police.  The  effect  of  their  action  has  been  to  completely 
undermine  Tamil  confidence  in  Mrs.  Bandaranaike’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  intentions  of  the  Sinhalese  community. 

Briefly,  the  dispute  is  over  the  “reasonable  use”  of  Tamil 
in  a  country  where  Tamils  constitute  23  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  The  leader  of  the  Federal  Party,  Mr.  S.  J.  V. 
Chelvanayakam,  QC,  claims  that  the  root  of  Tamil  discontent 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  present  administration  has  repudiated 
the  1958  agreement  with  the  late  Mr.  Bandaranaike,  according 
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to  which  Tamil  would  have  been  recognised  as  the  languagi 
of  a  national  minority,  with  its  status  as  the  administrative 
language  in  the  Tamil-speaking  areas  remains  unchanged  | 
The  present  administration  has  stopped  short  of  that;  it  hai 
recognised  Sinhalese  as  the  sole  national  language,  while 
allowing  Tamil  to  be  used  as  a  subsidiary  language,  but  witb 
no  national  status.  The  Tamils  also  resent  the  Language  of 
the  Courts  Act,  which  came  into  effect  earlier  this  year,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  progressive  introduction  of  Sinhalese  in  the 
courts. 

Both  sides  are  to  blame  for  the  present  inflamed  situation. 
The  Government  should  know  that  simple  repression  does  not 
pay.  It  has  made  no  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Tamils.  Thi 
negotiations  which  began  on  April  S  broke  down  a  day  later 
without  any  progress  at  all.  Its  handling  of  the  situation  layi 
it  open  to  severe  criticism.  One  of  the  allegations  made  against 
it  is  that  it  gave  no  notice  of  the  declaration  of  the  state  of 
emergency  to  the  population  of  the  two  Tamil  provinces  where 
it  intended  to  deploy  the  Army.  The  Federal  Party  leaders, 
on  their  part,  went  too  far  when  they  extended  their  earlier 
activities  (picketing  government  offices  and  lying  or  squattini 
at  the  entrances  to  prevent  public  servants  from  entering),  to 
introducing  their  own  postal  services  in  Jaffna  and  suggestim 
that  an  independent  police  force  would  follow.  Their  activitia 
transformed  what  started  as  a  campaign  for  Tamil  rights  into 

an  attempted  breakaway  movement,  and  gave  the  Government 

the  excuse  to  use  force  against  them. 

Fortunately  violence  has  so  far  been  confined  to  the  Tami 
provinces.  Outbreaks  in  other  parts  have  been  prevented  by 
the  timely  emergency  declaration.  The  Government  must  now 
show  willingness  to  compromise  before  it  turns  every  singk 
Tamil  against  it.  Up  to  now  fear  of  its  own  extremists  hai  | 
compelled  it  to  take  a  tough  line,  but  both  wisdom  and 
morality  point  to  the  need  for  a  peaceful  agreement. 


Aid-to-India  Policy 
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VICE-PRESIDENT  Lyndon  Johnson  last  month  brought 
messages  of  cheer  from  the  American  President  to 
India  and  other  Asian  countries.  Far  from  having 
been  soured  by  the  American  debacle  in  Laos,  he  actually  held 
out  a  hope  that  aid  might  be  increased  not  only  to  pro- 
American  countries  like  South  Vietnam,  the  Philippines, 
Formosa,  Thailand  and  Pakistan,  but  to  neutralist  India  at 
well.  After  meeting  Mr.  Johnson,  the  Indian  Premier  Mr. 
Nehru  was  convinced  that  the  US  really  does  mean  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  India.  Indeed,  if  some  feel  their  elbbws  twisted,  they 
are  Britain,  West  Germany,  Japan  and  Canada,  who  are  also 
being  enjoined  to  be  kind  to  India.  What  is  more,  they  will 
find  in  their  own  countries  support  from  many  unexpected 
sources  for  the  US  move.  There  are  in  Britain  and  West 
Germany  pressure  groups,  both  political  and  economic,  who 
believe  that  really  substantial  assistance  to  raise  the  less- 
developed  countries  to  a  tolerable  standard  of  living  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  is  a  matter  of  duty,  as  well  as  enlightened 
self-interest  for  the  West.  The  US  itself  has  already  offered  to 
lend  India  $1,000  million  if  the  other  menibers  of  the  Aid- 
India  club  will  raise  their  own  aid  to  the  same  figure. 

The  terms  of  the  German  and  Japanese  proposals  annoyed 
Washington.  Germany  offered  a  loan  of  $331  million,  at  5’5 
per  cent  interest,  repayable  in  21  to  25  years,  Japan  a  stS 
smaller  sum  on  equally  hard  terms  while  Britain  asked  lesf- 
onerous  conditions:  an  initial  seven-year  period  of  grace  with¬ 
out  interest  charges,  then  repayment  over  25  years. 
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CONTEMPORARY  AFGHANISTAN 


DEV  MURARKA 


Mountainous  and  landlocked,  Afghanistan  has  an  area 
of  250,000  square  miles.  It  has  a  12,000-mile  long  border 
in  the  North  with  the  Soviet  Republics  of  Tajikistan, 
Uzbekistan  and  Turkmenistan.  To  its  West  lies  Iran,  to  the  South 
Baluchistan  and  to  the  East  the  Sinkiang  Province  of  the  Chinese 

People’s  Republic,  Chitral  and  Pakistan.  The  Afghans  prefer  to 
nibstitute  Pakistan  with  Pakhtunistan  for  reasons  of  a  dispute 
which  plays  an  important  role  in  Afghan  affairs. 

Afghanistan  has  an  estimated  population  of  12  miUion,  almost 
all  of  them  Muslim.  There  are  two  main  languages,  Dari  Persian 
and  Pashto.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  people  are  Pakhtoons  and 
roughly  25  per  cent  are  the  Tajiks.  The  rest  are  various  tribes 
and  nomads.  Most  of  the  people  are  pastoral  or  agricultural.  Due 

to  the  geographical  structure  of  the  country,  the  distribution  of 
population  is  uneven  and  areas  of  well-populated  regions  alternate 
with  almost  empty  stretches,  connected  only  by  unreliable  roads 
which  invariably  close  in  winter.  Tribal  loyalties  are  strong  and 
have  often  been  manipulated  by  outsiders  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  king. 

Although  there  is  an  elected  Assembly,  Afghanistan  is,  in  fact, 
an  oligarchic  autocracy  where  the  king  appoints  the  Prime 

Minister  and  is  responsible  for  all  governmental  activity.  As  yet 
the  ruling  class  is  confined  to  the  king's  family  and  close  relations. 

There  is  no  organised  opposition,  but  the  government  is  sensitive 
to  public  opinion  and  the  present  economic  and  social  drive  of 
the  regime  owes  a  lot  to  liberal  and  progressive  elements  in  the 
country  who  want  to  end  Afghanistan’s  isolation  and  misery.  Even 
so,  entrenched  orthodox  interests  are  strong  and  capable  of  under¬ 
mining  social  reforms.  Fortunately,  with  the  spread  of  education 
and  industrialisation  their  hold  is  weakening  and  today 
Afghanistan  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  countries  to  watch  in 
Asia  for  its  slow  but  assured  evolution  to  modem  life.  The 
conflict  between  America  and  Russia  has  resulted  in  an  intense 
competition  between  the  two  for  Afghanistan’s  favour  and  the 
astute  rulers  of  the  country  have  skilfully  used  this  opportunity 
to  get  badly  needed  financial  and  technical  assistance  from  both. 

To  understand  why  Afghanistan  is  important  to  these  competing 
power  blocs,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  its  geographic  situation.  In 
an  age  dominated  by  so-called  strategic  concepts,  Afghanistan 
possesses  all  the  mystique  of  being  a  highly  strategic  area.  The 
British  discovered  this  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  the  Russian 
bogey  used  to  drive  their  Foreign  Secretaries  mad  with  apprehen¬ 
sions  for  the  Indian  Empire.  They  promptly  began  to  interfere 
in  Afghan  affairs  on  one  pretext  or  other.  This  continued  till  1929 
when  King  Nadir  Shah  t^gan  to  control  affairs.  The  long  period 
before  peace  settled  in  the 
country  was  full  of  wars 
and  upheavals.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  Afghanistan 
after  the  war.  The  radical 
change  in  Russian  policy 
after  Stalin's  death  also 
affected  their  attitude  to 
Afghanistan  and  when  they 
saw  Americans  active  there, 
they  stepped  in  with  lavish 
aid.  This  marked  a  new 
stage  in  Afghan  affairs. 

The  economy  of  Afghan¬ 
istan,  like  that  of  its  neigh¬ 
bours  to  the  West  and  East, 
is  an  ailing  one  and  in¬ 
sufficient  to  provide  a 

A  section  of  Kabul 


reasonable  standard  of  living.  Agriculture  accounts  fo  r  72  per  cent 
of  the  national  income  and  for  85  per  cent  employment  of  the 
working  population.  The  average  per  <»pita  income  is  about 
2,700  afghzinis  (£30)  a  year  in  towns  and  about  half  of  that  in 
agricultural  areas.  A  number  of  consumer  and  capital  goods  have 

to  be  imported  to  meet  demand  of  consumers  as  well  as  industrial 
usen.  Chief  imports  are  textiles  steel  and  chemicals.  Occasionally 
even  food  has  to  be  imported,  particularly  wheat.  The  main  diet 
consists  of  bread  and  tea.  Meat  is  a  luxury  item  and  most  families 
eat  it  on  an  average  once  a  month. 

Export  provides  about  35  per  cent  of  the  national  cash  income. 
India,  America  and  Russia  are  the  three  leading  buyers  of  Afghani 
goods.  India  alone  takes  about  one  third  of  the  total  exports. 

The  Russian  share  of  trade  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  often  ties  for  the  second  place  with  the  Americans. 
But  the  goods  vary  in  all  cases.  The  Indians  buy  chiefly  dry  and 
fresh  fruits,  the  Americans  mainly  Karakul  furs  and  the  Russians 
cotton  and  wool.  Britain  buys  furs  and  carpets.  German  purchases 
of  carpets  have  also  shown  an  upward  trend.  Among  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  send  goods  to  Afghanistan,  the  first  place  was  occupied 
by  India,  cloth  being  the  main  item  with  tea  in  the  second  place. 

Pakistan  was  the  second  largest  exporter  to  Afghanistan,  sup^ying 
tea  and  rubber  goods.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  Russia,  Japan 

and  America  now  compete  for  the  largest  share  of  Afghani 
imports,  because  of  the  increasing  deliveries  of  machinery  and 
capital  goods.  For  the  last  three  years  Russia  has  headed  the 
list  of  countries  selling  to  Afghanistan.  The  net  rise  in  imports 
over  exports  has  meant  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  for 
Afghanistan,  a  characteristic  sign  of  dynamic  but  undeveloped 
economies. 

Since  1 956,  a  Five-Year  Plan  has  been  under  way  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  and  a  second  one  is  due  to  begin  this  year.  Both  plans 
depend  heavily  on  foreign  capital  to  meet  the  exchange  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  here  that  the  value  and  worth  of  foreign  aid  should 
be  clearly  visible  in  the  sense  that  their  long-  and  short-term 
benefits  to  the  economy  of  Afghanistan  can  be  measured.  The 
Americans  were  first  in  the  held  in  1946  with  a  contract  worth 
SI 7  million  with  Morrison-Knudson  Co.  to  develop  the  Helmand 
Valley,  a  semi-arid  area  in  Central  and  South-West  Afghanistan. 
For  Uie  next  ten  years  very  little  happened  but  the  cost  of  the 
project  went  up  to  S40  million.  By  1956,  the  company  had  spent 
$54  million  in  the  area  but  despite  the  completion  of  some  pro¬ 
jects,  the  feeling  in  government  and  public  circles  was  that  not 
much  beneflt  had  come  to  the  country  from  them.  Also,  American 
bankers  and  advisers  turned  down  one  project  after  another. 
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The  Afghans  could  do  very  little  about  it,  but  they  resented  education  of  a  technical  nature  students  are  being  sent  to 

the  terms  and  conditions  insisted  upon  by  America  and  progress  Germany,  Russia  and  America.  A  few  also  go  to  France  and 

was  held  up.  Although  till  June  30, 1959,  total  American  aid  of  all  Britain.  The  facilities  at  Kabul  university  arc  being  expanded 

types  amounted  to  148  3  millions  of  dollars,  it  has,  except  in  the  rapidly,  largely  with  American  help.  When  the  new  generation 

field  of  education,  largely  been  wasted  on  not  so  productive  pro-  of  educated  and  trained  Afghans  take  command,  a  new  AfghaiP 

jects,  and  through  delays  and  bottlenecks.  istan  will  be  bom  which  will  surprise  everybody. 

The  first  Soviet  aid  came  in  only  19S4.  But  the  total  amount  There  is  a  tendency  among  many  people  to  write  off  the  country 
committed  till  19S9  was  246*2  millions  of  dollars.  The  size  of  in  the  Conununist  camp.  This  is  a  mistaken  view  if  it  means  that 

Russian  aid,  about  65  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  America,  is  the  Afghans  will  barter  away  their  freedom  for  Russian  aid  or 

not  the  only  reason  why  the  prestige  of  the  USSR  has  gone  up.  under  Russian  threats.  The  whole  history  of  the  country  should 

Their  selection  of  projects  has  been  guided  by  what  the  Afghans  warn  us  against  such  assumption.  If  Af^anistan  becomes  Con* 

felt  to  be  their  real  need.  For  instance  two  of  the  most  popular  munist  it  will  be  of  its  own  free  will,  not  under  any  threat.  Like 

and  useful  projects  they  have  completed  are  the  paving  of  Kabul  the  Russian  bogey  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  bogey  of  the 

streets  and  the  construction  of  grain  silos,  a  bakery  and  a  flour  Communist  threat  should  also  be  unceremoniously  buried.  If 

mill  in  the  city.  In  terms  of  finance  these  were  minor  projects  but  nothing  else,  the  geopolitical  factors  point  to  the  real  need  of 

of  vital  necessity.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Americans  refused  a  separating  state  in  the  area  so  that  advanced  American  base* 

to  finance  these  projects  when  requested  by  Afghan  ministers, 
though  it  is  American  wheat  which  is  used  in  the  mill  and  bakery. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  cement  factory.  The  plant  was  con¬ 
structed  by  Czechoslovakia  at  a  cost  of  $2  million.  For  nearly  a 
decade  the  Americans  and  the  Germans  had  turned  down  the 
request  for  such  a  plant.  Now  completed,  it  is  expected  to  earn 
back  its  cost  in  three  years  and  save  valuable  foreign  exchange. 

Among  other,  more  spectacular  projects  are  roads  being  built  by 
the  Russians  and  the  discovery  of  oil  by  Rumanian  and  Russian 
experts.  Even  the  American  observers  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
exemplary  behaviour  of  Russian  technicians,  nearly  a  thousand  of 
them,  and  their  efficient  execution  of  plans. 

The  Americans  are  trying  to  salvage  some  of  their  lost  prestige 
by  encouraging  Germans  to  invest  in  Afghanistan.  The  generally 
high  popularity  and  prestige  of  the  Germans  in  this  part  of  Asia 
helps  in  this.  Till  1959  the  German  commitments  in  Afghanistan 
were  estimated  to  be  about  $6  million.  They  provided  equipment 
for  a  textile  mill,  a  long  standing  dream  of  Afghanistan,  and 
a  badly  needed  repair  shop  for  machinery.  They  have  earned 
a  great  deal  of  goodwill  and  their  trade  is  increasing  as  a  result. 

The  Afghans  feel  that  the  reason  why  they  have  been  neglected 
and  shabbily  treated  by  America  is  because  they  are  neutral  and 
their  relations  with  Pakistan  are  bad.  Indeed,  in  19SS  when 
Pakistan  closed  the  frontier  with  Afghanistan  over  the  border 
dispute,  the  US  did  not  lift  a  finger  to  help  them  in  the  crisis. 

A  direct  consequence  of  American  military  aid  to  Pakistan  was 
Afghan  acceptance  of  Soviet  military  aid.  The  current  estimates 
are  that  Afghanistan  has  60  MIG  17  Jets  equipped  with  radar,  a 
bomber  strength  of  12  to  24  Ilyushian  28  aircrafts,  and  a  60,000 
strong  army  which  includes  one  armoured  division  with  T34  tanks, 
two  motorised  infantry  brigades  and  a  full  range  of  artillery  up 
to  152  Soviet  guns.  In  the  dispute  with  Pakistan,  Khrushchev 
has  endorsed  Afghan  claims  and  America  Pakistan’s. 

The  real  dispute  with  Pakistan  is  over  certain  areas  of  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province.  The  Afghans  claim  that  all 
Pakhtoons  in  that  area  should  be  allowed  to  form  a  new  territory 
of  Pakhtunistan.  Since  a  large  body  of  Afghans  are  themselves 
Pakhtoons,  it  appeals  to  them.  Pakistan  is  adamant  not  to  part 
with  the  disputed  area.  Every  now  and  then  threatening  be¬ 
haviour  by  one  or  other  causes  a  crisis.  Being  landlocked, 

Afghanistan  has  to  depend  on  Pakistan  for  a  vital  part  of  her 
trade  and  it  is  easy  for  Pakistan  to  refuse  transit  facilities  for 
Afghan  goods,  which  it  frequently  docs.  Some  extremely 
reactionary  elements  in  the  tribal  areas  are  always  causing  trouble 
by  exploiting  prejudice  against  forward  looking  social  and 
economic  policies  of  the  Afghan  government,  while  Pakistan  also 


Islamic  Education  in  Malaya 

The  Malayan  Government  is  expected  to  spend  about  two  and 
a  half  million  Malaya  dollars  on  Islamic  religious  instruction 
in  all  its  assisted  schools  in  the  course  of  1961. 

This  is  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  made  by  a  high- 
powered  Committee  that  in  all  such  assisted  schools  where  15 
or  more  Muslim  students  study,  Muslim  pupils  should  be  provided 
with  Islamic  teaching.  The  expenditure  on  Islamic  religiou 
education  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  Malayan  Parliament. 

A  spokesman  of  the  Malayan  Education  Ministry  said  that  aD 
schools  in  Malaya,  assisted  by  the  Government,  had  been  informed 
of  the  Government's  decision  to  carry  out  the  Islamic  education 
scheme  as  from  this  year.  He  said  that  in  all  primary  schools 
where  more  than  15  students  are  Muslims,  the  Government  would 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  teachers  for  religious  instruction  at  a 
per  capita  rate  of  seven  Malayan  dollars  per  annum  for  all  Muslim 
pupils.  Arrangements  for  meeting  the  balance  of  the  cost  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  state  governments  in  the  Federation. 
In  secondary  schools,  religious  teachers  would  be  supplied  by  the 
Ministry. 


China’s  Impact  on  the  Far  East 

TN  the  frame  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Hongj 
Kong  University,  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Political, 
Sciences  is  arranging  a  “Symposium  on  Economic  and  Social 
Problems  of  the  Far  East”  with  the  aim  to  promote  research  and 
to  exchange  views  among  scholars  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 
It  will  take  place  between  September  11  and  16,  1961.  D» 
cussion  will  be  centred  on  “The  Impact  of  the  changes  in  China 
on  other  Far  Eastern  countries”  and  consist  of  four  parts: 
(1)  economic  change  in  China;  (2)  economic  impact  of  changetj 
in  China  on  the  Far  East;  (3)  political  changes  in  China  and  their: 
impact  on  the  Far  East;  (4)  social  changes  in  China  and  their: 
in\pact  on  the  Far  East.  A  number  of  scholars  from  the  UK, 
various  European  and  Asian  countries.  United  States,  Canada  and 
Australia  are  expected  to  participate  in  this  Symposium,  but  it  is 
regretted  that  Universities  in  China  have  declined  contacts  witk 
the  Hong  Kong  University,  and  that  no  scholars  from  China  wil 
participate  in  this  Symposium, 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


SINGAPORE’S  “ONG  AFFAIR” 

From  our  Singapore  Correspondent 


The  Hong  Lim  by-election  campaign  was  one  of  the 
longest  and  fiercest  in  Singapore’s  brief  pcrfitical  history. 
Fot  seven  weeks  the  ground  was  prepared. 

Singapore  always  loves  a  scandal  and  for  the  past  few 
weeks  k  has  had  its  money's  worth.  It  aH  started  when  Mr. 
Ong  Eng  Guan,  former  Minister  for  National  Development 
until  a  short  time  ago  in  the  People’s  Action  Party  Govern¬ 
ment,  accused  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew)  and 
the  Minister  for  Labour  and  Law  (Mr.  K.  M.  Byrne)  of 
nepotism.  Mr.  Lee  was  said  to  have  been  behind  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Kwa  Soon  Chuan,  to  a  senior 
post  in  the  civil  service,  and  Mr.  Byrne  behind  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Romeo  Marcus,  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  post  in  the  City  Council. 

Mr.  Ong  made  his  allegations  inside  the  protected  walls  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  but  did  not  see  fit  to  substantiate 
what  he  had  said.  After  that,  events  moved  fast.  The 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Toh  Chin  Chye,  took  the  first 
step  in  moving  a  motion  against  Mr.  Ong  condemning  him 
for  dishonourable  conduct  unbecoming  that  of  an  elected 
representative  of  the  people.  Mr.  Ong  then  challenged  the 
ruling  of  the  Speaker  in  admitting  such  a  motion  of  censure 
and  asserted  that  the  Assembly  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter.  He  declared  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  what  he  had  said.  The  motion  was  therefore 
adjourned  sine  die  and  a  date  fixed  for  Mr.  Ong  to  tell  all 
that  he  knew.  On  the  date  fixed,  Mr.  Ong  was  conspicuous 
by  his  absence  from  the  Assembly,  and  the  Speaker 
announced  that  he  had  tendered  his  resignation  as  an 
Assemblyman.  The  Government  was  obviously  not  prepared 
to  let  him  get  off  as  lightly  as  all  that,  and  a  Commission  of 
Enquiry  was  convened,  with  Mr,  Justice  F.  A.  Chua,  a  High 
Court  Judge,  as  Commissioner,  to  investigate  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Ong’s  allegations.  The  Commission  of  Enquiry  held  public 
sessions  for  days  on  end  and  all  Singapore  was  agog  at  what 
might  come  out.  Many  of  the  public  figures  of  the  day 
appeared  in  the  limelight.  While  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Ong 
was  unable  to  substantiate  his  allegations,  he  nevertheless 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  more  public 
“mud-slinging”.  One  of  his  allegations  was  that  the  Chairman, 
Deputy  Chairman,  and  a  Member  of  the  important  Public 
Service  Commission,  which  controls  all  appointments  to  the 
public  service,  were  “close  friends”  of  either  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  Minister  for  Finance. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  of  Enquiry,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  turn,  also  had  the  chance  to  castigate  publicly 
Mr.  Ong.  He  decided  to  indulge  in  some  “character  assassina¬ 
tion”  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Ong’s  private  life.  Mr.  Ong,  he 
said,  had  a  “multiplicity  of  wives”— but  he  only  referred  to 
two,  which,  comparatively  speaking,  is  not  many  for  a  C^hinese 
in  Singapore,  many  of  whom  still  support  the  ancient  institu¬ 
tion  of  concubinage. 

All  that  remained  after  this  display  of  fireworks  was  for 
the  Commission  of  Enquiry  to  declare  its  finding.  Mr.  Justice 


Chua  found  that  Mr.  Ong  was  “a  person  not  to  be  believiri 
who  “would  tell  an  untruth  when  it  suited  him”.  He  declan 
that  both  the  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Ong  in  the  AssemM 
and  the  other  allegations  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  h 
evidence  before  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  were  “untrq 
groundless,  and  reckless”. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  the  finding  of  the  Commission  4 
Enquiry,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  after  a  two-day  debate  j 
which  it  was  apparent  that  the  Opposition  were  still  confun 
about  the  “Ong  affair”,  passed  a  motion  condemning  Mr.  0| 
for  dishonourable  conduct  as  an  Assemblyman  and  abuse  i| 
the  privileges  of  the  Assembly.  It  seemed  that  the  Governmi| 
bad  won  the  day.  But  the  matter  had  still  not  ended. 

The  final  word  was  to  be  said  in  the  by-election.  On  | 
PAP  side,  nearly  every  minister  of  the  Government  and  mti 
of  the  top  TUC  officials  spoke  in  support  of  Mr.  Jek  Yw 
Thong,  the  PAP  candidate.  As  the  battle  was  seen  in  ma| 
people’s  eyes  as  a  straight  fight  between  the  Prime  Minist^ 
Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  and  Mr.  Ong  Eng  Guan,  Mr.  Lee  SM 
most  prominent  in  ^e  campaigning,  and  every  day  or  so  | 
was  to  be  heard  in  some  public  place  or  the  other  haranguif 
the  crowd  in  English,  Malay,  Hokkien  or  Mandarin — ^vi| 
often  speaking  in  several  tongues  at  the  same  meeting. 
Ong’s  battle  was  fought  without  the  aid  of  such  “heaj 
artillery”,  and  his  two  faithful  aides,  Messrs.  S.  V.  Lingam  al 
Ng  Teng  Kian,  who  have  stood  by  his  side  through  thick  a| 
thin,  appeared  almost  puny  in  comparison  with  the  PA 
“giants”.  Their  attack  did  not  sound  so  heavy  and  conci 
trated — or  was  it  that  the  press  coverage  given  to  them  gai| 
this  impression?  For  certainly  the  English  language  press  U 
seemed  throughout  to  give  more  prominence  to  what  the  PA 
ruling  party  had  to  say  rather  than  to  Mr.  Ong’s  side.  Ni 
David  has  beaten  GoHath.  When  the  final  vote  came  to 
taken,  Mr.  Ong  was  found  to  be  the  victor  by  a  majority 
nearly  five  thousand  votes.  A  resounding  victory  indeed.  I 
victory  for  what?  The  PAP  speakers  have  stress^  through^ 
the  campaign  the  need  for  facing  up  realistically  to  the  vt 
problems  that  face  the  tiny  island  state  of  Singapore — ^ 
prospect  of  massive  unemployment  and  widespread  discont^ 
arising  from  the  fantastically  high  birthrate  (one  of  the  high^ 
in  the  worid),  the  need  for  attracting  foreign  capital  and  knol 
how  for  rapid  industrialisation,  the  ever-present  need  for' 
rapprochement  between  a  Chinese-dominated  Singapore  a 
a  Malay-dominated  Federation  of  Malaya.  The  PAP  hierarc 
maintained  throughout  that  Mr.  Ong  was  the  stooge  of  i 
“opportunist  right”  and  an  unwittipg  lackey  of  the  “luna 
left”.  He  was  called  a  Har  repeatedly  and  the  people  were  h 
that  a  Commission  of  Enquiry  had  branded  him  as  su 
Unless  he  was  defeated,  the  peo^e  were  told,  he  woidd  becoi 
the  speaihead  of  a  right-wing  attack  on  the  PAP  and  its  c( 
cept  of  “democratic,  non-Communist  Socialism”. 

Mr.  Ong  has  not  yet  made  any  significant  pronouncena 
on  his  clear-cut  victory,  which  was  clearly  Ae  will  of  t 
people  in  the  Hong  Lim  constituency,  apart  from  shouti 
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Kpeatedly,  in  a  tired,  hoarse  voice,  “Merdekal  Merdekal” 
iDie  cry  for  independence).  But  this  utterance  may,  in  fact, 
piovide  the  clue  to  what  he  wants.  He  is  known  to  be  strongly 
■  favour  of  immediate  and  complete  independence  for  Singa- 
pote.  He  wants  Singapore  “to  go  it  alone”  and  does  not  look 
on  the  present  situation  allowed  by  the  British  Govern- 
oxot  which  grants  Singapore  internal  self-government  only. 
He  wants  to  go  the  whcrfe  hog  and,  if  necessary,  quite  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 


favourable  trade  balance  showed  a  further  improvement  dur¬ 
ing  the  period.  It  would  be  fais  Govemnent’s  intention,  be  said, 
“to  continue  the  liberal  trade  and  economic  policies  whkh 
have  always  formed  the  basis  of  our  prosperity”. 

His  Majesty  mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  tin  and  rubber, 
it  was  hoped  to  develop  an  export  market  for  the  products  of 
the  newly-established  manufacturing  industries  as  well  as  other 
local  products  not  yet  developed  for  export  But  to  implement 
the  Five-Year  Plan  a  “substantial”  increaae.in  the  past  rate  of 
private  and  public  investment  is  needed.  To  enable  this  invest¬ 
ment  to  be  carried  out  it  was  essential  that  the  taxation  struc¬ 
ture  should  be  such  as  not  only  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  implementing  the  Government’s  plans  but  also  to  give 
“adequate  incentives”  to  private  individuals  and  hrms  to  in¬ 
crease  their  investments  in  the  Federation.  Revision  of  the 
taxation  structure  on  these  lines  will  be  carried  out  following 
the  recommendations  of  a  financial  adviser  who  is  due  in 
Malaya  soon. 

The  Yang  di-Pertuan  Agong  referred  to  the  “mushroom” 
growth  of  insurance  companies,  many  of  them  with  inadequate 
capital,  and  said  legislation  would  be  introduced  to  control 
the  all-insurance  business  in  the  Federation. 

In  the  field  of  finance,  the  King  revealed  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  considering  means  whereby  the  Bank  Negara  Tanah 
Mdayu  would  be  responsible  for  the  Issue  of  the  nation’s 
currency,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  say  when  legislation  on 
this  would  be  placed  before  Parliament.  Other  points  in  this 
sphere  were  the  Government’s  intention  to  wkten  the  scope 
of  the  Employees’  Provident  FuikI  to  take  in  workers  who 
earned  less  than  S400  a  month  and  its  determination  to  combat 
income  tax  evasion. 


Second  Five-Year  Plan 


From  omr  Kuala  Lumpur  Correspondent 

The  one  and  only  road  to  happiness  and  prosperity  is 
fUDUgh  thrift  and  toil.”  With  these  words  the  Yang  di- 
Ptrtuan  Agong  opened  the  third  session  of  the  Federal 
Fidiament  on  April  18.  Tbe  keynote  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  policies  for  the  new  parliamentary  session  wiH  be  the 
Mcond  Five-Year  Plan,  which  has  already  been  accepted  as 
wcfa  by  both  Houses. 

The  King  in  his  address  emphasised  the  magnitude  of  the 
Five-Year  Plan,  pointing  out  that  it  entailed  an  investment 
of  more  than  $5,000  million  in  both  the  private  and  public 
lectors.  He  dealt  briefly  with  the  subject  of  so-called  “land 
hanger”  and  revealed  that  the  Federal  Land  Development 
Afltfaority  had  established  23  land  development  sememes 
ivDUghout  the  country,  allowing  to  settle  some  8,000 
funilies. 

In  the  held  of  general  agriculture  new  methods  are  being 
jotroduced  through  farmers’  associations.  The  use  of  the  new 
techniques  produced  a  record  rice  crop  of  an  estimated  560,000 
tons  in  1960 — an  increase  of  32  per  cent  over  the  previous 


Ihe  King  stressed  the  need  to  “improve  and  maintain  the 
highest  standards  in  the  quality  of  the  rubber  we  export.”  He 
remarked  that  extensive  ref^anting  was  being  carried  out  and 
a  joint  working  party  had  been  set  up  to  consider  the  future 
of  the  Government  replanting  schemes.  He  also  referred  to 
the  severe  difficulties  imposed  on  the  Malayan  economy  by 
inctuations  in  the  world  prices  of  such  primary  commodities 
IS  rubber  and  said  any  practicable  measures  to  achieve  greater 
itihtHty  in  the  price  ctf  natural  rubber  would  have  the  Federal 
Government’s  support. 

On  tin,  the  Yang  di-Pertuan  Agong  said 


National  Bank  of 
Pakistan 


(Incorporated  under  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan 
Ordinance,  No.  XDC  of  1949,  and  sponsored  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Pakistan.  The  liability  of  members  is  limited) 
ESTABLISHED  1949 

Authorised  Capital  ...  Pak.Rs.  30y0i^000 
Issued  and  Subscribed  ...  Pak.Rs.  3t,OOb»(MO 

Paid-up  .  Pak.Rs.  15,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  PaluRs.  21,000,000 

Deposits  .  PaluRs.  885,095,967 

With  170  branches  and  sub-branches  throughout 
Pakistan  and  foreign  branches  at  Calcutta  (India), 
D’Jeddah  (Saudi  Arabia).  Bagt^d  (Iraq)  and 
Hong  Kong,  the  Bank  is  well  equipped  to  transact 
BanJdng  business  of  every  description  for  those  at 
present  trading  or  intending  to  trade  with  these 
countries. 

Enquiries  will  be  welcomed  by  the  London  Manager  at 

20  Eastcheup,  Loudoa,  E.C3 


“Though  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  of  tin  has  been  very  encouraging  my  Government 
believes  that  from  the  long-term  point  of  view  the  new  Inter- 
utKHial  Tin  Agreement  will  play  an  effective  part  in  stabilising 
Ibe  market  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  producers  and 
coDiumers.” 

As  for  the  pineapple  industry  the  Five-Year  Plan  makes 
frovision  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  cannery.  Steps 
hve  been  taken  to  set  up  a  central  sales  organisation  which 
*di  strengthen  the  industry’s  competitive  position. 


Further¬ 
more,  a  research  institute  will  be  established  to  enable  research 
to  be  pursued  “with  greater  vigour”. 

In  the  field  of  trade,  the  Yang  di-Pertuan  Agong  commented 
that  1960  had  seen  a  further  improvement,  mainly  due  to  the 
knourable  prices  for  rubber  and  tin.  The  value  erf  both  exports 
tad  imports  was  higher  in  1960  than  in  1959,  and  the  country’s 
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In  the  held  of  foreign  affairs  the  Government  will  contiMi 
to  apply  aH  possible  pressure  on  South  Africa,  both  inside  and 
outs:ide  the  United  Nations,  until  it  changes  its  aparthiid 
poHcy,  and  while  the  Federal  Government  will  continue  iti 
policy  of  non-recognition  of  both  the  Peking  and  Chiang  Kai. 
Shek  regimes  it  considers  Red  China  and  Formosa  shodd 
each  have  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  debate  on  His  Majesty’s  speech  was  scarcely  notable 
although  there  were  some  acrimonious  exchanges  betwan 
Government  and  Opposition.  But  the  Government,  with  iti 
unassailable  majority,  finally  got  the  inevitable  “go-ahead”  for 
the  Five-Year  Han. 


Freight  Services 
to  and  from 


iDdonesia  ! 


Improved  Relations  with  China 

From  an  Indonesian  Correspondent 

At  the  beginning  of  April  the  Chinese  Foreign  Miniitv, 
Marshal  Chen  Yi,  was  in  Indonesia  for  an  official  visit,  acca»' 
panied  by  his  deputy,  Keng  Piao,  and  officials  of  his  Ministry. 
The  last  time  Chen  Yi  visited  Indonesia  was  in  1955  as  a  meat- 
ber  of  the  Chinese  delegation  to  the  Bandung  Conferencs, 
when  the  Indonesian-Chinese  Treaty  on  Dual  NationaHty  wh 
concluded.  According  to  this  treaty,  which  was  ratified  last 
year,  those  people  who  possess  both  Indonesian  and  Chine* 
citizenship  should  make  a  choice  between  the  two.  The  agree 
ment  has  helped  to  remove  the  temporary  friction  which 
existed  between  the  two  countries  in  1959  as  a  result  of  the 
Indonesian  Government's  decision  to  restrict  the  activities  o( 
overseas  Chinese  retailers  in  rural  areas  on  the  grounds  thil 
their  almost  complete  control  of  trade  in  the  countryside  CO# 
hamper  Indonesia’s  economic  development.  This  probieag|| 
basically  regarded  as  settled,  and  it  is  now  only  a  matter# 
executing  the  agreements  reached  by  both  sides.  Chen  f! 
himself  talked  to  overseas  Chinese  residents  while  in  Indoog 
and  entreated  them  to  act  loyally  and  to  abide  by  the  lawsif 
Indonesia.  He  also  urged  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  A 
Republic’s  development  efforts. 

A  friendship  treaty  and  cultural  agreement  was  also  signi 
during  his  visit  on  April  I.  A  joint  communique  was  issuri 
as  well  by  the  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Suband#! 
and  Chen  Yi  in  which  they  reaffirmed  their  respective  GovcOb 
ments’  support  for  the  territorial  claims  to  West  Irian  a# 
Taiwan.  Dr.  Subandrio  also  confirmed  the  Indonesia 
Government’s  position  that  the  UN’s  efforts  to  solve  wo# 
problems  would  be  greatly  weakened  if  the  Chinese  Peopi# 
Republic  could  not  take  its  rightful  place  as  a  member.  OR 
other  important  outcome  of  the  visit  was  President  Sukam# 
acceptance  of  an  invitation  from  Mao  Tse-tung  to  visit  Pekif 
in  the  near  future. 

The  President  started  his  tour  of  the  Americas,  Ghana,  # 
UAR,  and  Europe  on  April  16,  and  accepted  an  invitat# 
from  the  Bfitish  Government  to  visit  London  at  a  later  cMl 
In  Washington  the  Indonesian  leader  received  a  warm  wri? 
come  from  President  Kennedy  and  had  long  discussions  w# 
him  during  his  two-day  stay.  President  Kennedy  stated  # 
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^lolution  of  the  West  Irian  dispute,  which  meant  a  “trust 
pinod”,  not  a  trusteeship,  of  one  or  two  years,  so  that  a 
litffer  of  authority  could  be  carried  out  through  the  UN. 
hdooesia  was  willing  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  “period  of 
UMition"  which  would  “smoo^en  the  change-over  process”. 

On  April  17  the  Indonesian  Defence  Minister,  General 
(baition.  and  the  Navy  Chief  of  Staff,  Rear-Admiral 
girtadinata,  left  for  an  official  visit  to  Australia  at  the  invita- 
lioo  of  Prime  Minister  Menzies.  In  Sydney,  the  General  said 
fat  the  West  Irian  issue  was  the  only  issue  separating 
Avtralia  and  Indonesia,  and  added:  “As  two  close  neighbours 
we  should  remain  friends  and  cooperate  with  each  other.” 

In  Bandung,  the  Asian-African  Solidarity  Council’s  con¬ 
ference  concluded  five  days  of  debates  among  delegates  from 
ibout  50  countries.  One  resolution  which  was  adopted 
ndofsed  President  Sukarno’s  speech  before  the  UN  General 
Aaembiy  last  year  in  which  he  suggested  the  re-composition 
gf  the  Security  Council  in  order  to  make  it  more  representative 
of  present  world  political  alignments. 

On  the  Cuban  situation,  the  Indonesian  Government  made 
I  clear  stand  in  support  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  calling  on 
fdow-members  of  the  UN  to  endeavour — through  the  world 
oriuiisation — to  prevent  any  armed  aggression  in  the 
Oribbean  area,  as  such  conflict  could  only  affect  the  main- 
Maoce  of  peace  in  general. 

Ibe  two-week  visit  of  the  first  British  trade  delegation  to 
Indonesia  was  a  complete  success,  and  its  leader.  Sir  Edward 
Thompson,  was  favourably  impressed  by  the  many  develop¬ 
ment  projects  and  declared  that  close  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  fields  of  transport,  textiles,  ship- 
Mlding  and  chemicals  could  soon  begin. 


AiM^rgglia  I 

New  Guinea  Shadows 

From  Charles  Meeting,  Canberra 

The  plain  talking  during  the  important  visit  to  Canberra  of 
Indonesia’s  Defence  Minister  and  Chief-of-Staff,  General 
Abdul  Haris  Nasution,  probably  shook  Mr.  Menzies  and  his 
Ministers  in  private.  But  they  found  no  formula  on  which  they 
might  have  made  a  necessary  bid  for  Asian  friendship. 

Mr.  Menzies,  in  his  statement  to  ParNament  after  the  Nasu¬ 
tion  visit,  said  that  if  the  Dutch,  while  not  under  duress  or 
threat,  did  reach  a  peaceful  agreement  with  Indonesia,  the 
Australian  Government  would  accept  it.'  (The  Opposition 
prontptly  said  it  woidd  not,  because  the  Dutdi  had  not  right 
to  deal  in  sovereignty,  and  because  the  people  of  West  New 
Guinea  should  retain  the  right  to  determine  their  own  future.) 

All  observers  feel  there  is  considerable  danger  of  an  arms 
clash,  which  could  grow  rapidly,  despite  the  assertions  of 
peaceful  intentions  by  both  Indonesia  and  HoUand.  Mr. 
Menzies  admitted  that  armed  conflict,  whether  from  mass 
invasions  or  limited  guerilla  episodes  would  be  a  threat  to 
world  peace  and  “a  grave  problem  for  Australia”. 

He  was  speaking  after  General  Nasution  had  assured  him 
that  the  Indonesian  claim  had  the  support  of  nruMt  Afro-Asian 
nations,  and  the  “unconditional  support”  of  Russia  and  China. 
There  was  no  sign  in  Parliament  ^at  in  the  isolation  of  Can¬ 
berra  the  politicians  feel  any  real  anxiety  of  the  swift  chain 
of  disaster  which  could  befall  Australia  as  a  result  of  its 
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This  soothing  view  was  given  a  sharp  and  unkind  jcrit  whet 
Mr.  Verwoerd  declared  that  Australia  was  practising  tht 
same  racial  policy  in  New  Guinea  as  South  Africa  wu  it 
home,  and  that  Mr.  Menzies  could  not  condemn  South  Africaa 
policy  while  observing  the  White  Australia  poHcy  hinudf. 
Mr.  Hasluck  responded  with  an  assertion  that  while  all  fomt 
of  discrintination  were  being  removed  from  the  laws  of 
Australian  New  Guinea,  the  natives  there  had  complett 
equality  before  the  law,  “except  where  it  could  be  defkiitdj 
shown  that  a  law  was  necessary  either  to  respect  the  native 
customs  or  to  protect  the  natives  from  other  people”.  The 
future  of  the  Territory,  he  said,  was  one  in  which  the  in¬ 
digenous  people,  who  far  outnumbered  the  “immigranli” 
would  be  dominant. 
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THE  PATH 

OF  SOCIALIST  LITERATURE  AND  ART 

IN  CHINA 


CHOU  YANG 

This  pamphlet  presents  the  text  of  a  report  delivered  on  July  22,  1960,  by 
Comrade  Chou  Yang  to  the  3rd  Congress  of  Chinese  Literary  and  Art  Workers.  It 
correctly  sums  up  the  great  achievements  made  in  literature  and  art  in  China  in 
the  past  eleven  years  and  the  rich  experience  gained;  it  is  a  profound  exposition 
of  the  thinking  of  Mao  Tse-tung  on  questions  of  art  and  literature  and  the  Party’s 
line  on  these  questions.  It  provides  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  political  direction, 
the  path  of  development  and  the  creative  method  of  socialist  literature  and  art  under 
present  circumstances.  It  thoroughly  criticizes  modem  revisionism  and  penetratingly 
deals  v/ith  the  question  of  how  to  critically  assimilate  heritage  of  literature  and  art. 

Covering  a  wide  range  of  topics  and  forcefully  argued,  this  is  an  important, 
militant  and  scientifically  presented  essay  imbued  with  a  strong  Marxist-Leninist 
spirit.  It  will  give  active  guidance  and  inspiration  to  the  development  of  socalist 
literature  and  art. 


78  pp.  18.5  X  13  cm.  CARDBOARD  2s.  Od. 

PAPER  COVER  Is.  3d. 


Obtainable  from : 
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mission  was  to  “civilise”  the  natives  and  to  halt  the  pcnetraiioi 
of  the  Russian  Tsar. 

John  Jacob  possessed  an  extraordinarily  inventive  tnind  ud 
together  with  pamphlets  and  tracts  on  how  to  run  the  Indiu 
Army  and  similar  topics,  he  also  developed  the  rifle  then  ia 
existence  to  a  new  degree  of  eflflciency,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
mistaken  legend  that  he  had  actually  invented  it.  Someho* 
one  feels  that  this  would  have  been  the  case,  if  someone  etat 
had  not  already  done  so. 

Jacob’s  attitude  to  the  Indians  was  condescending  and 
paternalistic,  though  he  was  unusual  at  that  time,  in  that  he 
was  convinced  of  the  importance  of  educating  and  enlighiM- 
ing  them  so  that  they  mi^t  better  carry  out  the  tasks  required 
of  them.  Nevertheless,  he  seems  to  have  inspired  respect  and 
devotion  from  those  who  met  him.  Legends  abound^  in  the 
Upper  Scinde  about  his  exploits  and  when  he  died,  he 
A  OMiciBe  History  of  nanriml  Sanskrit  Literature  by  achieved  the  status  of  a  Holy  Man,  whose  tomb  became  a 
Gaurinath  Sastri  {Oxford  University  Press.  15s.).  shrine  and  an  object  of  veneration. 

An  extremely  useful  little  reference  book,  not  only  for 

students,  but  for  those  who  are  interested  in  Indian  literature  India — A  Reference  Amnial  1960  (The  Publications  Diviskm, 
in  a  more  general  way.  Concise  chapters  deal  with  every  kind  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting,  Government 

of  Sanskrit  literature — treatises  on  politics,  on  art,  law,  of  India). 

politics — religion  and  philosophy.  The  latest  edition  of  this  reference  work  which  was  fi« 

instituted  in  1953,  contains  a  vast  and  varied  amount  d 
information  on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  Indian 
life.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  particular  section  or 
item  for  comment,  but  browsing  through  the  volume  one  is 
constantly  enlightened  or  intrigued  by  imusual  facts  one  reads 
Here  is  a  thought  for  the  British,  there  were  6,918  newspapen 
in  India  in  December  1958!  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  such 
facts  as  that  312  feature  Aims  were  made  in  1959  and  that 
there  are  now  over  17  million  radio  licences  issued  in  India. 
Finally,  an  opportunity  for  those  interested  in  an  expandiai 
juvenile  market:  almost  a  quarter  of  the  population  is  not 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years. 


Recent  Books 


An  Introductton  to  Japan  by  Herscuel  Webb  {Columbia 
University  Press ;  I^ndon:  Oxford  University  Press,  10s.). 

A  pleasantly  produced  little  book — but  as  one  might  expect 
of  a  guide  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Japan  Society 
in  America,  it  leans  over  backward  in  trying  not  to  be  too 
beastly  to  a  former  enemy.  A  potted  history  of  this  kind  is 
misleading — it  quotes  facts  without  giving  the  circumstances. 
However,  if  it  encourages  further  reading  by  those  seriously 
interested  in  Japanese  history  and  culture  it  will  have  fulfilled 
its  purpose. 


John  Jacob  of  Jaoobabad  by  H.  T.  Lambrick.  {Cassell,  63s.). 

John  Jacob  was  one  of  those  odd  characters  produced  from 
time  to  time  by  the  English  parsonage.  Naturally,  coming 
from  such  a  quiet  home,  he  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the 
North-West  Frontier  of  India,  having  adventures  fantastic  and 
hazardous.  Mr.  Lambrick 's  book  gives  a  good  picture  of  what 
life  must  have  been  like  for  those  intrepid  Englishmen  whose 
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North  Borneo  by  K.  G.  Tregonnino  {HMSO,  Corona  Librarj 
30s.). 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  published  by  HMSO  wilh 
the  purpose  of  Ailing  the  gap  between  official  publications 
and  ordinary  travel  books.  It  shows  a  keen  interest  aad 
genuine  affection  for  the  peoples  of  this  fascinating  island. 

The  author,  an  Australian  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Malaya,  rather  too  obviously  attempts  to  gin 
a  great  deal  of  information  without  being  highly  critical,  a 

. .  There  k 
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characteristic  of  many  semi-official  publications, 
however,  no  lack  of  interest,  for  the  book  is  packed  with| 
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To  describe  the  vast  legacy  of  Asia  to  the  common 
cultural  and  spiritual  heritage  of  the  world  and  to  interpret 
the  immense  developments  that  are  today  so  rapidly 
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editorial  board. 
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li^nfical  references,  reminiscences  of  "old  Borneo  hands", 
stories  of  the  war  with  Japan,  and  personal  anecdotes,  to¬ 
gether  with  information  of  a  more  official  nature.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Tregonning  has  a  foreword  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
There  are  some  very  good  and  varied  photographs  and  also 
some  pleasant  line  drawings. 

Ktita’s  Syngnan  Rhce  by  Richard  C.  Allen  {Charles  E. 

Tutlle ;  London:  Mark  Paterson.  30s.) 

The  sub-title  runs  “An  Unauthorized  Portrait”  and  gives 
indication  of  its  fair  and  frank  contents.  Korea’s  road  to  free¬ 
dom  and  human  dignity  has  been  a  perilous  one — for  cen¬ 
turies  she  suffered  misrule,  eventually  passing  from  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Chinese  suzerainty  to  Japanese  militarism,  post-war 
dictatorship  of  Syngman  Rhee  and  the  revolution  which 
finally  overthrew  his  government. 

Syngman  Rhee,  whose  own  career  spans  the  decades  between 
the  last  of  Chinese  suzerainty  and  the  Japanese  occupation 
until  the  revolt  of  1960,  regarded  himself  almost  as  the 
Messiah  of  the  Koreans.  Years  of  agitation  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  had  made  his  name  a  legend  in  Korea — 
but  forty  years  in  the  United  States  had  neither  mellowed 
his  outlook  nor  broadened  his  perspective.  In  his  old  age, 
when  he  took  over  the  government  of  South  Korea,  he  was 
guided  by  three  principles — hatred  of  the  Japanese,  fear  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  a  driving  ambition  to  go  down  into 
history  as  the  first  president  of  a  united  Korean  republic.  For 
more  than  a  decade  the  South  Koreans  were  the  victims  of  a 
corrupt  and  inept  dictatorship.  Although  Rhee  himself  was 
aloof  from  the  graft  and  thievery  about  him,  his  willingness 
to  support  his  underlings  whatever  their  crimes,  atracted  to 
his  administration  the  worst  elements  in  politics  and  com¬ 
merce.  In  the  years  after  the  Korean  war,  the  regime  became 
ificreasingly  dependent  on  the  police  and  on  government- 
sponsored  mass  organisations  for  its  very  survival. 

Mr.  Allen  feels  that  had  Rhee  been  less  exalted  by  his  allies 
during  the  Korean  war,  and  had  American  aid  t^n  made 
conditional  on  certain  standards  of  behaviour,  then  Rhee 
might  have  been  forced  into  reforms  which  would  have  made 
the  1960  revolution  unnecessary.  He  was  only  repudiated  by 
the  United  States  when  his  administration  was  on  the  verge 
of  collapse  and  his  usefulness  was  outweighed  by  his 
liabilities. 

Kona’s  HerHage  by  Shannon  McCune  {Mark  Paterson,  42s.) 

The  thirty  million  Koreans  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
world's  people  and  little  was  heard  about  their  country  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  The  author  was  born  in 
Korea  and  spent  many  years  there,  and  is  thus  qualified  to 
give  a  first-hand  account  of  the  country  and  its  people.  He 
underlines  the  geographical  factors  which  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  lives  of  the  Koreans,  and  describes  the 
country  region  by  region. 

Maintina  by  D.  G.  Tendulkar  {Publications  Division, 

Government  of  India,  30s.) 

It  is  now  nearly  14  years  since  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  death. 
Even  during  his  lifetime  innumerable  stories  and  legends  grew 
around  him,  and  now  he  seems  almost  a  legendary  figure, 
perhaps  only  a  name  to  those  who  have  grown  up  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  role  played  in  India’s  history  by  “this  man 
of  peace  and  humility"  as  Nehru  has  called  him,  can  already 
be  seen  in  perspective,  and  loses  none  of  its  stature.  This 
revised  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Gandhi’s  life,  which 
appeared  ten  years  ago,  includes  some  corrections  and  addi¬ 
tions  in  the  light  of  new  material  already  published. 


WU  SHIH-CU’ANG 

On  the  Red  Chamber  Dream 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  TWO  ANNOTATED  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  XVIII 
CENTURY 

A  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  study  of  problems  raised 
in  connexion  with  the  authorship,  dating,  background,  and 
annotation  of  the  most  popular  and  possibly  the  most  important 
work  of  Chinese  literature.  635  net 

SIR  ROBERT  SCOTT 

Limuria ;  The  Lesser  Dependencies 
of  Mauritius 

This  is  the  first  detailed  history  of  Mauritius  and  the 
Lesser  Dependencies — that  tiny  group  of  Indian  Ocean  islands 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  and  fought  over  by  various 
colonial  powers  down  to  the  era  of  Waterloo  when  they  were 
surrendered  to  England  by  the  French.  It  is  also  an  absorbing 
accouirt  of  Limuria  today.  Illustrated  355  net 

DONALD  LANCASTER 

The  Emancipation  of  French  Indochina 

The  story  of  the  long  French  struggle  in  Indochina  (1946-54) 
against  the  Conmiumst-backed  Viet  Minh  regime.  It  includes  an 
appraisal  of  French  stewardship  over  the  region,  and 
introductory  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  three  states  of 
Laos,  Cambodia  and  Annam,  and  the  events  which  \td  up  to 
the  establishment  of  French  suzerainty  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
‘No  other  study  in  English — and  hardly  any  even  in  French — 
can  compare  with  it  for  sustained  lucidity,  for  insight  and 
perspective  and  for  consutent  accuracy.’  the  economist 
Chatham  House  4S5  net 


MAJID  KHADDURI 

Independent  Iraq  1932-1958 

A  STUDY  IN  IRAQI  POLITICS 

‘.  .  .  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  for  students  of  Middle 
East  history,  particularly  of  Iraq’s  progress  as  an  independent 
state  since  1932  ....  the  post-war  history  of  this  troubled  country 
is  fully  and  faithfully  traced,  with  copious  documentation.  .  .  .’ 
SCOTSMAN  Second  Edition  455  net 

Chatham  Howe 


ANDREW  SHARP 

The  Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

The  author’s  purpose  is  to  establish  the  true  title  to  the  discovery 
of  the  various  isbnds  of  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Micronesia. 
The  book  makes  a  notable  contribution  to  the  history,  geography, 
and  ethnology  of  the  Pacific. 

‘.  .  .  a  work  of  reference,  prepared  with  such  scrupulous  attention 
to  geographic  detail  as  almost  to  eliminate  controversy.  .  .  .’ 

THE  TIMES  LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT  Illustrated  455  net 


C.  NORTHCOTE  PARKINSON 

British  Intervention  in  Malaya  1867-1877 

'.  .  .  an  encylopaedic  picture  of  European  commercial  society  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  of  the  background  and  actions 
of  the  officials  involved ....  His  book  is  a  mine  of  information 
on  the  mid-Victorian  colonial  world,  and  offers  a  rich  harvest 
to  the  historian,  political  scientist,  sociologist  and  historical 
novelist.  It  is  also  a  most  accurate  and  painstaking  account  of  the 
activities  of  British  colonial  officials,  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
Malaya  in  these  yean.’  the  economist  45s  net 

University  of  Malaya  Press 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
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Economics  and  Trade 


PRESSURE  ON  INDIAN  TRANSPORT 


K.  KRISHNA  MOORTHY 


The  Third  Five-Year  Plan  started  on  April  1  with  the  bitter 
controversy  over  the  worsening  railway  transport  bottleneck 
which  has  partictilarly  affected  the  movement  of  coal.  Short¬ 
age  of  coal  supplies  has  <klayed  the  firing  of  some  blast  furnaces 
in  the  three  big  public  sector  plants  and  led  to  a  production  lower 
than  planned  in  the  expanded  Tata  steelworks.  Coal  production 
exceeded  52  million  tons,  but  about  three  million  tons  have  piled 
up  at  the  pitheads  as  the  railway  coal  transport  capacity  amounted 
to  less  than  50  million  tons.  The  Steel  and  Fuel  Ministry  said 
more  than  two  years  ago  that  the  Second  Plan  targets  in  coal 
in  the  public  sector  would  be  achieved.  Unfortunately  the  Rail¬ 
way  Ministry  did  not  take  the  claim  seriously. 

In  1961  coal  output  is  expected  to  be  around  60  million  tons. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  carriage  of  a  total  of  two 
million  tons  of  coal  a  year  by  coastal  shipping  and  more  than 
forty  coastal  ships  are  being  commissioned  for  this  purpose.  Since 
May,  there  started  thirty  sailings  a  month  from  Calcutta  to  carry 
coal  to  western  and  south  India. 

Over  the  past  decade  of  planning  the  railway  freight  capacity 
has  increased  from  about  90  million  tons  to  some  160  million 
tons  and  the  Third  Plan  envisages  an  increase  to  around  235 
million  tons.  Coal  alone  will  need  more  than  95  million  tons 
capacity  a  year  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan.  The  railways  will 
also  have  to  carry  about  nine  million  tons  of  steel,  13  million  tons 
of  cement  and  1*5  million  tons  of  pig  iron.  The  allotment  for 
the  Railways  in  the  Third  Plan  is  a  little  more  than  Rs.  1,200 
crores  (£900  million).  Nearly  Rs.  500  crores  of  this  amount  will 
be  invested  in  rolling  stock  and  about  Rs.  120  crores  are  planned 
to  be  spent  on  new  railway  lines.  Additions  and  rejrfacements  will 
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need  more  than  1,600  locomotives,  about  8,000  coaching  vehisln 
and  1 10,000  wagons. 

A  much  criticized  aspect  of  the  Third  Plan  is  the  meagre  aliik 
ment  of  Rs.  250  crores  (about  £190  million)  for  road  devili^ 
ment,  which  will  mean  new  surfaced  roads  of  only  20,000  miht 
The  Third  Plan  for  roads  is  smaller  than  the  22,000  miles  of  El 
Second  Plan  and  the  24,500  miles  in  the  First  Plan. 

At  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  about  300  million  tons  of  freiEl 
are  expected  to  be  left  for  carriage  by  road  and  rail  in  additiei 
to  80  million  tons  on  bullock  carts  and  18  million  tons  on  wsiir 
ways.  If  the  railways  carry  235  million  tons,  there  will  be  t 
balance  of  75  million  for  road  transport  which  will  also  have  li 
carry  200  million  tons  of  feeder  traffic  to  the  railways.  The  toM  i 
number  of  commercial  vehicles  (passenger  buses  and  lorries)  ik  I 
estimated  at  204,000  at  present  and  the  annual  production  of  ca» 
mercial  vehicles  is  around  28,000  now.  The  target  for  1965-66  ■ 
60,000  commercial  vehicles  a  year. 

Water  transport  will  continue  to  be  neglected  in  the  Third  Pli|| 
the  allocation  for  internal  waterways  being  just  Rs.  60  miHiM 
(about  £4'5  million).  The  Indian  shipping  fleet  is  expected,B| 
increase  from  900,000  grt  to  1,100,000  grt  at  the  end  of  the  TlA 
Plan.  Shipping  interests  as  well  as  the  Transport  Ministry  cA 
for  a  higher  target  and  a  larger  allocation  than  the  present  Rs.S 
million  but  the  Planning  Commission  has  turned  down  tA 
demands.  The  Hindustan  Shipyard,  at  Visakhapatnam,  Indfl 
only  shipbuilding  yard,  is  being  expanded,  but  it  has  been  haw 
difficulties  in  securing  orders,  as  Indian  shipping  lines  prefer™ 
place  their  orders  in  Japan  and  Germany  where  the  prices 
lower.  The  plan  for  a  second  yard,  in  Cochin,  Kerala,  depen*^ 
the  availability  of  foreign  aid  and  collaboration,  and  B 
firms  are  said  to  be  willing  to  join  in  the  project. 

Liberal  World  Bank  aid,  as  during  the  Second  Plan,  is  ex 
for  the  development  of  ports.  The  total  allocation  for 
ports  is  under  £60  million,  of  which  more  than  a  third  wiwk 
to  Calcutta  and  a  third  to  Bombay.  A  subsidiary  port  is  toM 
developed  at  Haldia  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Calcutta 
because  silting  on  the  Hooghly  and  insufficient  headwater  s 
have  crippled  the  functioning  of  India's  biggest  export  poiL^ 
long-term  project  to  relieve  Calcutta  port  will  be  the  const: 
of  a  barrage  at  Farakka  which  will  provide  regular  heauw_ 
supply  to  the  Hooghly  and  more  drinking  water  to  Calcutta  CA 

Five  deep  berths  will  be  provided  in  Bombay  port  under  a  A 
development  plan  which  will  combine  the  Victoria  and  Alex — ™ 
docks  by  means  of  a  wide  communication  passage.  Minor 
have  received  a  raw  deal  at  the  hands  of  the  Planning  Coi 
sion,  the  total  allocation  for  them  being  just  £7*5  million.  _ 
proper  development  of  Mangalore  alone,  in  Mysore  betnA 
Bombay  and  Cochin,  will  cost  more  than  that  amount,  pi# 
which  needs  to  be  developed  to  increase  the  export  of  iron  oie 
to  European  customers  such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia. 
Rumania  and  Italy.  Japan,  the  biggest  consumer  of  Indian  iroa 
ore,  is  offering  credit  and  equipment  for  the  expansion  of 
Visakhapatnam  port  on  the  east  coast  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
European  iron  ore  customers  will  extend  aid  to  devdof 
Mangalore. 

Modem  ore  berths  are  coming  up  in  Madras  and  in  all 
major  ports  there  will  be  a  modernisation  of  cargo  han 
equipment. 
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R*prMenlativM  in:  AFGHANISTAN,  AUSTRALIA, 

CEYLON,  CHINA,  INDIA,  INDONESIA,  IRAQ,  JAPAN, 
KOREA,  LEBANON,  NEW  ZEALAND,  PAKISTAN,  PERSIA, 
PHILIPPINES,  SYRIA,  THAILAND,  TURKEY 


LANDIS  &  GYR  SA  ZUG  CSwitzer  kind ) 


French  Markets  in  Asia 

IN  1960  China  became  France’s  biggest  market  in  Asia  when 
her  exports  to  the  East  increased  by  over  30  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  1959.  Despite  increased  imports  from 
China,  France  continued  to  have  a  high  favourable  balance  in  her 
trade  with  that  country.  As  the  following  table  shows,  French 
trade  with  many  other  Asian  and  Far  East  countries  has  shown 
an  upward  tendency  in  I960,  reflecting  the  trend  of  an  overall 
healthy  development  of  French  industrial  economy  (during  the 
last  ten  years  period — 1951-1960 — the  production  in. France  in¬ 
creased  by  nearly  80  per  cent,  and  her  global  exports  grew  by 
over  55  per  cent).  A  comparison  of  French  global  exports  in 
1960  with  those  of  1959  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
case  of  iron  and  steel  products,  engineering  goods,  including 
metalworking  machinery,  railway  equipment  and  other  capital 
goods,  electronics  as  well  as  of  chemical  industries — all  goods  for 
which  Asian  countries  represent  an  increasing  market.  Students 
of  French  economy  are  impressed  by  the  high  degree  of  central 
planning  in  France,  and  attribute  the  development  of  French 
industries  to  this  factor  coupled  with  a  high  standard  of  French 
engineering. 

Imports  Exports 


1959 

I960 

1959 

1%0 

Afghanistan  . 

6-6 

6-3 

3-0 

2-3 

Burma . 

21) 

6-2 

10-9 

10-7 

British  N.  Borneo 

6-1 

4-2 

Singapore  . 

71 

4-5 

29-2 

33-1 

Ceylon . 

24- 1 

24-6 

19-9 

24-5 

China  . 

80-0 

112-2 

l%-6 

260-6 

Hong  Kong  . 

5-2 

7-2 

31-3 

42-5 

Formosa  . 

30 

4-4 

5-6 

5-2 

India  . 

110-8 

121-5 

203-7 

203-6 

Pakistan  . 

78-9 

120-8 

52-3 

11-3 

Indonesia  . 

27-8 

43-7 

51-3 

53-3 

Japan  . 

47-9 

80-8 

103-0 

135-1 

Malaya  . 

230-0 

358-9 

24-6 

36-3 

Philippines  . 

22-7 

29-5 

268 

23-1 

Thailand  . 

4-2 

6-5 

45-9 

31-7 

Cambodia  . 

60-9 

57-3 

57-8 

81  9 

Laos  . 

— 

0-1 

6-8 

8-3 

South  Vietnam 

139-7 

170-2 

165-3 

222-8 

North  Vietnam 

11-5 

0-3 

14-6 

8-8 

(all  figures  in  miliron  New  Francs) 


The  trade  with  Australia  has  increased  too,  namely  French 
imports  reached  the  value  of  NF  694'9  million  in  19^  (wool, 
472  million  NF,  and  hides  and  skins,  193  million  NF)  as  against 
663‘3  million  in  1959,  and  evports  to  Australia  increased  at  an 
even  higher  rate  from  II2‘2  million  in  1959  to  NF  183  million 
in  I960. 

French  economic  and  cultural  ties  with  Japan  are  strong,  and 
in  many  Japanese  modem  factories  one  finds  French  machinery 
which  has  been  either  imported  from  France  or  manufactured 
under  licence  by  Japanese  manufacturers. 

French  machine  tool  exports  to  Japan  were  valued  at  over 
£0*8  million  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1960,  and  during  the 
same  period  exports  of  machine  tools  to  China  amounted  to  the 
value  of  about  £350,0(X). 

Japan  and  China  are  highly  interesting  markets  for  European 
machine  tool  industries,  and  durinjj  the  first  three-quarters  of  1960 
West  Germany  exported  machine  tools  to  Japan  to  the  value  of 
over  £5  million,  and  to  China  £1'8  million.  Swiss  exports  of 
machine  tools  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  nearly  £2 
million  in  the  case  of  Japan,  and  to  about  £230, (XX)  to  China. 
French  industries  and  authorities  are  paying  great  attention  to  the 
development  of  exports  to  Asian  countries,  and  it  is  significant, 
that  France  will  have  a  pavilion  at  the  forthcoming  international 
fair  at  Kabul  to  show  French  engineering  goods  and  also  products 
of  her  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  industries. 
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SWISS  EXPORTS  TO  ASIA  GROWING 


JAPAN  is  Switzerland's  biggest  trading  partner  in  Asia,  and  in 
1960  trade  with  Japan  increased  by  nearly  25  per  cent  over 
the  1959  level.  In  1960  imports  from  Japan  accounted  for  1*2 
per  cent  of  Swiss  global  imports^  and  the  exports  to  Japan 
accounted  for  1*57  per  cent  of  Swiss  global  exports.  In  addition 
to  direct  trading  a  number  of  Swiss  manufacturers  supply  “know 
how"  to  Japanese  firms.  The  latest  Monthly  Report  published  by 
T.  F.  M.  Adams  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Tokyo  (a  firm  of  management  con¬ 
sultants  which  specialises  in  bringing  together  western  and 
Japanese  partners  for  joint  ventures,  licensing  and  contract  manu¬ 
facturing)  refers  to  an  agreement  between  the  Swiss  manufacturer 
Henri  Gicot  and  the  Kyushu  Electric  Power  Co.  on  technical 
guidance  in  dam  construction,  and  an  agreement  for  manufacture 
and  operation  of  forcing  turbo-compressors  for  acid  synthetic 
process  between  Escher  Wyss  Ltd.  of  Zurich,  and  Mitsui  Ship¬ 
building  &  Engineering  Company. 

The  CIBA  concern  of  Basle  recently  completed  their  plant  at 
Takarazuka  near  Osaka,  where  the  finishing  and  packaging  of 
tablets,  liquid  and  powder  pharmaceuticals,  which  are  marketed 
in  Japan  by  CIBA  Products  Ltd.,  will  be  carried  out.  Several 
Swiss  trading  firms  have  offices  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and 
Kobe  and  their  activities  go  beyond  Swiss-Japan  trade,  as  they 
represent  in  Japan  firms  of  various  countries  and  sell  also 
Japanese  goods  to  many  markets. 

While  the  trade  with  Japan  is  an  almost  balanced  two-way 
affair,  Switzerland's  trade  with  Australia  is  very  different. 
In  1960,  Swiss  exports  to  Australia  were  fivefold  in  value  com¬ 
pared  with  Switzeriand's  imports  from  that  country.  The  industrial 
development  in  Australia  creates  new  possibilities  for  Swiss  manu¬ 


facturers  of  capital  goods,  and  it  is  significant  that  Brown  Bovtri 
&  Co.  Ltd.  of  Baden  (Switzerland)  formed  a  new  subsidiary  n 
Australia  early  in  1961,  with  the  head  office  in  Sydney  and  repit 
sentatives  in  various  other  Australian  towns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  Switzetiasd's 
trade  with  her  main  trading  partners  in  South-East  Asia,  the  Fv 
East  and  Australia.  Switzerland’s  exports  continued  to  grow  (bi 
the  case  of  India  the  exports  increas^  by  23  per  cent  companii 
with  1959,  and  the  only  restricting  factor  for  an  even  greato  ii- 
crease  was  India’s  shortage  of  foreign  exchange). 

Switzerland’s  Switzerhad'] 

imports  exports 


1959 

1960 

1959 

19(0 

Afghanistan 

4-4 

4-5 

2-0 

India  . 

24-0 

25-8 

83-1 

I04T 

Pakistan 

4-0 

3-5 

17-2 

37'5 

Ceylon . 

13-5 

16-6 

18-5 

Xl 

Singapore 

1-8 

3-3 

38-2 

453 

Malaya . 

168 

25-7 

4-0 

TD 

Burma . 

1-9 

1-9 

5-3 

T! 

Thailand 

1-3 

1-7 

19-6 

22) 

Indonesia 

13-0 

13U 

15-5 

222 

Philippines 

101 

27-7 

18-8 

I9’4 

China  | 

37-8 

349 

Hong  Kong  1 

49-8 

5-0 

150-4 

ll»l 

Formosa  j 

0-6 

W 

Japan  . 

94-7 

115-8 

99-9 

1225 

Australia 

27-3 

24-5 

99-4 

1250 

(all  figures  in  million  Swiss  Fnma] 
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For  trade  with  the  East  consult 


THE  CHARTERED  BANK 


( Imeorporated  by  Royal  Charter ,  1833) 

The  Bank,  its  subsidiaries  and  associates 
are  the  largest  British  banking  group  in  the  East,  having  over 
190  branches  in  twenty-six  territories,  as  shown  in  the  map  above. 

THB  CNAItTBRBD  BANK 

Head  Oflke:  38  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2  Manchester  Office:  52  Mosley  Street,  Manchester,  2 
Liverpool  Office:  28  Derby  House,  Exchange  Buildings,  Liverpool,  2 


Head  Office:  2  &  3  Crosby  Square,  London,  E.C.3 


ASSOCIATED  BANKS:  ALLAHABAD  BANK  LTD.  (INCORPORATED  IN  INDIA) 
THE  IRANO  BRITISH  BANK  (INCORPORATED  IN  IRAN) 
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SWISS  FAIR  1961 

The  1%1  Swiss  Fair  at  Basle  was — as 
every  year — an  impressive  show  of 
new  developments  and  new  products 
of  Swiss  industries,  and  nearly  12,000 
visitors  from  87  foreign  countries  came  to 
the  Fair.  The  number  of  Japanese  visitors 
was  119  this  year  as  against  45  last  year, 
which  shows  an  increased  interest  by 
Japanese  businessmen  in  trade  with 
Switzerland.  Swiss  industrialists  are 
anxious  to  develop  their  exports  to 
Asian  and  Far  Eastern  markets,  and 
among  the  exhibitors  who  are  active  in 
these  markets  were: 

Aluminium-Schweisswerk  Ltd.,  Schlieren, 
who  exhibited  an  over  20-ft.-high  ferment¬ 
ing  and  storage  back  (tank)  with  a  capacity 
of  over  5,800  gallons  built  for  Malayan 
Breweries  Ltd.,  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Brown  Boveri  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Baden,  had 
three  impressive  stands  showing  some  of 
their  wide  range  products  in  the  held  of 
heavy  engineering,  electronics,  frequency 
conversion  equipment,  and  Asklepitron 
for  X-ray  and  electron  treatment.  Among 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  these 
stands  was  the  new  telemetric  system  based 
on  the  digital  data  processing  system, 
portable  electric  mould-dryers,  plug-in 
differential  relays,  silicon  rectiher  cabinets, 
high-tension  switchgear,  induction  crucible 
furnaces,  and  many  other  products.  A 
model  of  the  Afam  gas-turbine  power 
station  in  Nigeria  was  also  on  show. 

In  the  transportation  and  materials 
handling  section,  Buhler  Brothers,  Uzwil, 
demonstrated  two  chain  conveyors  and  a 
Buhler  pneumatic  system  in  practical 
operation.  The  BKT  conveyor  dosing  unit 
withdraws  the  required  amount  of  material 
(adjustable)  from  the  individual  silos  for 
transfer  to  a  combination  chain  conveyor 
or  to  the  suction  nozzle  of  the  pneumatic 
system.  The  combination  chain  conveyor 
raises  the  material  and  fills  one  of  the 
three  silos.  Buhler  conveyors  with  a  rating 
from  i  to  1,000  tons/hour  are  being  regu¬ 
larly  supplied  to  many  overseas  markets. 

The  quart  crystal  department  of 
Ebauches  S.S.,  Neuchatel,  in  collaboration 
.  with  IJIysse  Nardin,  Le  Lode  (manufac¬ 

turers  of  clocks  and  marine  chronometers), 
have  developed  an  electronic  marine 
chronometer,  the  prototypes  of  which  were 
shown  for  the  first  time  at  this  Fair.  This 
chronometer  underwent  stringent  tests  at 
the  observatory  in  Neuchatel  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  It  consists  of  a  miniature 
transistorised  quartz  clock  equipped  with 
a  small  electric  motor  which  permits  the 
clock  beat  to  be  maintained  over  a  half 
second,  a  most  important  feature  in 
marine  chronometers.  The  instrument  is 
completely  transistorised,  thus  eliminating 
alt  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  electrical 
systems  employing  moving  contacts.  The 
entire  chronometer  is  housed  in  a  box 
cabinet  (20  x  15  x  15  cm)  commonly  in  use 
aboard  ships  and  is  unaffected  by  shocks 

I 
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Electronic  Marine  Chronometer  of 
Ebauches 


and  vibrations.  Among  the  other  exhibits 
on  the  stand  of  Ebauches  S.S.  were  also 
aperiodic  pulse  generators,  voltage 
stabilisers,  electronic  short-period  timers, 
germanium  transistors. 

Ijindis  &  Gyr  Ltd.,  Zug,  exhibited  a 
wide  range  of  timers,  measuring  and  regu¬ 
lating  equipment  for  thermal  applications, 
resin  incapsulated  transformers,  a  new 
triple  unit  calibration  meter  for  three- 
phase  four-wire  systems  with  unbalanced 
phases,  fully  transistorised  measured-value 
converters,  remote  controlled  four-way 
valves  for  regulating  of  hot-water  heating 
systems,  etc. 

Lasso  Ropeways  Ltd.,  Basle,  are  very 
active  in  India  and  Pakistan,  and  their 
exhibits  included  Lasso-Elevators  for 
vertical  lifting  of  goods  on  a  platform 
through  several  floors  (maximum  weight 
i  ton),  a  model  of  a  new  carriage  for  B- 
Cable  aerial  ropeways,  as  well  as  new 
suspension  devices  for  Lasso  Standard 
ropeways. 

H.  &  G.  Meister  Ltd.,  Zurich,  leading 
Swiss  manufacturers  of  plastics  materials 
and  piping  which  find  increasing  applica¬ 
tion  in  chemical  factories  and  oil  re¬ 
fineries,  have  developed  special  production 
methods  for  the  production  of  melamine 
and  phenol  resins,  compounds  and  solu¬ 
tions  which  are  much  cheaper  than  the 
conventional  production  processes.  The 
company  is  to  start  manufacturing  resins 
and  pipings,  including  glassfibre  reinforced 
plastic  piping,  in  West  Germany  shortly, 
and  is  interested  in  finding  suitable 
partners  in  Asian  and  Far  Eastern 
countries. 

IVIotosacoche  S.A.,  Geneva,  exhibited 
a  range  of  engine-driven  Motowatt 
generating  sets,  two-stroke  and  four-stroke 
MAG  petrol  engines,  including  one- 
cylinder  two-stroke  air-cooled  MAG  petrol 
engine  for  agriculture  and  industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  as  well  as  pumps  for  building  sites 
and  irrigation  systems. 

De  Roll  Iron  Works,  Gerlafingen  and 
Klus,  which  has  several  licensing  agree¬ 
ments  with  Japanese  manufacturers,  ex¬ 
hibited  on  their  large  stand  rubber- 
callender-rolls  as  an  example  of  products 
of  their  machinery  department.  Very 
strong  gear-pumps  which  provide  a  high 


discharge  rate  despite  modest  floor  spact] 
requirements  and  a  wide  range  of  boilen, 
some  of  them  fully  automatic,  were  oa 
show. 

Sulzer  Brothers  Ltd.,  Winterthur,  an 
very  active  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  aad 
their  marine  diesel  engines  and  some  other 
products  are  being  manufactured  under 
licence  in  Japan.  A  Uniturbo  refrigeratmi 
plant  for  airconditioning  is  to  be  delivered 
to  Hongkong  Spinners  Ltd.  this  year.  The 
exhibits  at  the  Fair  demonstrated  dearly 
the  extensive  production  range  of  this 
mechanical  engineering  company  and 
illustrated  the  recent  technical  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  typical  Sulzer  pro¬ 
ducts.  A  26-ft.  tube  system  belonging  to  a 
radiant-type  heating  boiler,  and  a  drutnlai 
tubular  boiler  for  high-pressure  hot  water 
were  on  view.  Modem  steam  boiler 
fittings  were  represented  by  a  contrd  unit 
with  a  self-contained  hydraulic  servomotor 
operated  by  an  electric  signal  were  ex¬ 
hibited  together  with  some  models  of 
twelve-cylinder  diesel  engine  and  other 
large-scale  equipment.  Big  colour  tram- 
parents  and  colour  photographs  wen 


Sulzer  Brothers’  12-cylinder  two-strokt 
marine  diesel  engine  with  4  turbochargm 


showing  a  number  of  Sulzer  installatioa 
in  many  countries  and  the  company’s 
activities  in  the  field  of  high-pressure  pest- 
stock  construction. 

Wild  Heerbnigg  Ltd.,  Heerbmgg,  the 
largest  Swiss  manufacturers  in  the  field  of 
optical  precision  instruments,  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  dumpy  level.  Type  NK  10, 
in  which  the  image  appears  upright  (not 
reversed  as  with  conventional  optics! 
systems).  The  new  repeat  theodolite.  Type 
Tl-A,  with  provision  for  automatic 
vertical  collimation  (circle  indicatiif 
accuracy  5  seconds  of  a  degree)  has  bees 
added  to  the  range  of  theodolites  made  by 
this  firm.  A  wide  range  of  microscopes  i 
including  stereoscopic  models,  large 
research  types  and  li^t  portable  types  for 
travelling,  were  shown  both  with  monoca- 
lar  and  binocular  eyepieces.  Vario* 
levelling  instruments,  optical  preciska 
distance  meters  and  photometric  preciska 
instruments  as  well  as  precision  drawing 
instruments  were  also  exhibited. 

The  Fair  was  a  great  success,  and  pre¬ 
parations  for  next  year’s  Fair,  which  wil 
take  place  from  March  31  to  April  10, 
1962,  are  already  in  progress.  The  Swia 
machine  tool  industry  which  participaW 
at  the  Basle  Fair  every  second  year  wB 
be  represented  in  force  in  1962. 
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SLUMS  SPREADING  IN  ASIA 

An  eight-day  discussion  of  one  of  Asia’s  most  pressing  needs — 
adeq  uate  housing — was  held  recently  in  Bangkok  by  a 
Vodting  Party  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
An  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE). 

Ike  experts  felt  that  not  enough  priority  had  been  given  to 
Idjning  by  Asian  governments  and  that  budgetary  allocations  for 
it  were  meagre.  The  housing  situation,  therefore,  had  not  kept 
px  with  population  demands  and  slum  conditions  were  on  the 
goease.  To  meet  the  problem,  the  delegates  felt  that  countries 
Aookl  set  up  special  town  and  country  planning  ministries  or 
jyrtments  to  build  on  a  selective  basis.  Also,  governments  were 
iB|ed  to  step  up  housing  activities,  giving  special  attention  to  com- 
Duaity  facilities  such  as  water  supply,  drainage,  roads,  etc.  The 
need  was  expressed  for  lowering  housing  costs  in  building  by 
iifiiw  of  adequate  rural  development  policies  and  non-profit 
housing  societies. 

The  delegates  considered  that  building  costs  in  the  region  con- 
Doued  to  be  high,  and  asked  that  studies  and  periodic  reviews 
of  these  costs  to  be  carried  out  to  see  what  progress  was  being 
ittiined  in  lowering  them. 

The  meeting  also  commended  the  work  being  done  by  the  two 
regional  housing  centres  set  up  through  ECAFE  in  India  and 
Igdonesia.  It  noted  that  the  Indian  centre  had  organized  symposia, 
ounars  and  training  courses  for  experts;  whilst  the  Indonesian 
cogre  was  to  establish  a  building  materials  development  labora- 
wy,  which  will  open  this  year  in  Bandung  with  aid  from  the 
Mied  Nations  Special  Fund. 

Knally,  the  group  accepted  the  plan  for  UNESCO  to  establish 
I  School  Building  Institute,  geared  to  tropical  conditions,  at  the 
iilMling  Centre  in  Bandung.  Coordination  between  school  con¬ 
traction  and  general  housing  should  be  improved,  the  report  said. 


and  another  school  institute  could  perhaps  be  set  up  later  in  the 
hot  dry  zone  of  Asia,  in  India. 

The  ECAFE  Housing  Working  Party  will  meet  again  in  1962 
or  1963.  _ 

PAKISTAN  FARM  EXPERIMENTS 

OINCE  1957,  FAO  has  been  conducting  for  the  Pakistan  Govem- 
^  ment  a  rapid  soil  fertility  survey  allied  with  a  scheme  for 
popularizing  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Some  2,500  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  in  East  Pakistan,  and  some  1,500  in  West 
Pakistan.  These  experiments  consist  of  using  fertilizers  on 
cultivators’  holdings  and  demonstrating  the  increased  yield,  which 
is  often  doubled. 

From  experiments  in  East  Pakistan,  it  is  believed  that  paddy 
output  could  be  stepped  up  from  the  present  12  million  to  16 
million  tons  by  simple  fertilizer  application.  Taking  into  account 
the  cost  of  fertilizer,  this  would  still  mean  a  substantial  profit  for 
the  farmer  over  and  above  the  capital  money  invested  as  fertilizer. 

From  the  beginning,  the  scheme  has  concentrated  on  the  fields 
of  the  ordinary  farmers,  thus  keeping  a  practical  check  on  the 
results  obtained  through  agricultural  research.  In  fact,  the 
cultivator  himself  actually  conducts  the  experiment  under  technical 
guidance.  By  using  a  system  of  random  selection  throughout  the 
country,  it  has  been  possible  to  investigate  a  reasonable  cross- 
section  of  conditions. 

Previous  work,  though  widespread,  still  left  large  agricultural 
areas  untouched.  The  East  Pakistan  Government  now  plans  to 
increase  these  tests  fivefold  through  a  staff  of  nearly  500  tech¬ 
nicians.  In  addition,  improved  varieties  of  seeds  are  being  planted 
and  various  trials  being  conducted.  As  it  now  stands,  the  scheme 
is  not  only  increasing  fertilizer  use  throughout  the  country,  but  is 
a  means  of  collecting  reliable  practical  information  on  fertilizer 
requirements  of  different  areas  both  in  kind  and  quantity. 
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Extension  of  Trade  Agreement  with  Bun 

Documents  extending  the  period 
validity  of  the  agreement  on  trade  a 
navigation  of  July  IS,  1958,  has  b« 
signed  in  mid-March  this  year.  Thm  I 
present  agreement  will  run  for  a  furti 
three  years.  .  .  . 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


factored  by  Czechoslovak  works  and  sup¬ 
plied  to  India  by  the  Czechoslovak  foreign 
trade  corporation  of  Technoexpert.  At  the 
same  time,  Czechoslovakia  will  render 
technical  assistance  in  assembling  the 
machinery  and  putting  the  plant  into 
operation. 


US  LOAN  FOR  INDIAN  SMALL 

INDUSTRIES 

Signing  of  a  $10  million  US  Govern¬ 
ment  loan  for  procuring  equipment  which 
will  be  made  available  to  small  business 
in  India  on  a  rental-purchase  plan  was 
recently  aimounced  by  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  The  borrowing  agency  is  the 
National  Small  Industries  Corporation 
Ltd.,  a  government  concern  with  offices 
at  S-E  Rani  Jhansi  Road,  New  Delhi. 

Since  19S6  the  NSIC  has  been  operating 
a  successful  programme  to  encourage 
small  industries  by  supplying  machinery 
on  the  basis  of  instalment  credit.  The 
number  of  applications  has  mounted  year 
by  year,  but  foreign-exchange  limitations 
have  prevented  corresponding  increases  in 
the  programme. 

Estimates  indicate  that  small  industries 
in  India  currently  emi^oy  about  IS  million 
persons,  or  five  times  as  many  as  are 
employed  in  larger  industries.  Such  indus¬ 
tries  are  believed  able  to  use  profitably 
S20  million  worth  of  new  machinery  each 
year.  Their  encouragement  is  expected  to 
help  create  a  broad  base  for  the  Indian 
economy  and  to  provide  additional 
employment  both  in  the  industries  them¬ 
selves  and  in  the  production  of  raw 
materials. 

Among  the  industries  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  machines  through  NSIC  in  the  past 
are  Arms  producing  hardware,  agricultural 
implements,  clocks,  tiles  and  bricks,  paints 
and  varnishes,  containers,  plastics,  glass 
vials,  stationery,  conveyors,  rope,  scales 
and  weights,  insecticides  and  fungicides, 
cranes,  handcarts,  and  a  variety  of  other 
products. 


USSR  AID  TO  MONGOUA 
An  agreement  on  further  Soviet 
nomic  assistance  to  the 


Mongoiui 

People's  Republic  in  the  fulfilment  of  it 
third  hve-year  plan  (1961-63)  was  signed  g 
Moscow  in  April  by  Alexei  Kosygin,  Fin 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  USSR  (^uncit  el 
Ministers,  and  the  Mongolian  Preakt 
Yumzhagiin  Tsedenbal. 

The  value  of  the  additional  cconoau 
assistance  to  Mongolia  will  total  122 
million  new  roubles,  in  the  form  of  credia 
Mongolian  payments  on  credits  gnmtd 

earlier  and  on  outstanding  obligatioi 
incurred  in  the  course  of  trade  exchu|H 

will  be  deferred. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  help  Mongolia  t 
establish  her  own  building  industry  aaf 
extend  housing  construction  and  wiU  hdil 
to  train  Mongolians  in  the  building  aW 
assembly  trades.  It  will  also  help  to  exttai 
communication  facilities  and  fuiUn 
develop  livestock  breeding.  Also,  mon 
machinery,  equipment,  mechanisms,  bii9i 
ing  materials  and  other  goods  will  h 
supplied  to  Mongolia. 


EAST  GERMAN  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE 

EAST 

New  Trade  Agreement  with  North 
Vietnam 

Negotiations  between  government  dele¬ 
gations  of  East  Germany  and  North  Viet¬ 
nam  have  led  to  the  signing  in  Hanoi  of  a 
long-term  agreement  on  trade  and  pay¬ 
ment  between  both  countries  until  1965 
and  of  a  Protocol  on  goods  exchange  in 

1%1.  The  long-term  agreement  stipulates 
that  by  1965  the  volume  of  trade  exchange 
shall  be  50  per  cent  above  that  of  1%1. 
The  mutual  deliveries  serve  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  economies  of  both 
countries.  .  .  . 

Trade  Agreement  with  Indonesia 
A  new  trade  agreement  has  been  signed 
by  East  Germany  and  Indonesian  govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  Djakarta.  Its  period  of 
validity  is  one  year,  with  the  possibility 
of  an  automatic  extension  by  always  one 
more  year  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Main  East  German  exports  comprise 
machine  tools,  printing  and  allied 
machines,  electrical  goods,  precision 
engineering  and  optical  instruments,  tex¬ 
tiles,  glassware  and  other  items,  in  return 
for  Indonesian  deliveries  of  copra,  caout¬ 
chouc,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  cocoa,  tobacco 
and  various  resins.  In  addition  East 
Germany  states  her  readiness  to  assist 
Indonesia  with  the  establishment  of  a 
national  industry  by  the  supply  of  com¬ 
plete  factory  plant,  the  sale  of  industrial 
licences,  technical  and  scientific  advice  and 
support,  and  the  training  of  Indonesian 
citizens  in  East  Germany.  .  .  . 


WORLD  BANK  LOAN  TO  THAI 
RAILWAYS 

The  World  Bank  has  approved  a  kw 
equivalent  to  $22  million  to  the  State  Rail 
way  of  Thailand  to  assist  in  the  executkx 
of  a  six-year  programme  of  modemizatiap 
The  programme  will  increase  the  capacq 
of  the  railways,  improve  operatiii 
efficiency  and  reduce  operating  cods 
mainly  through  the  addition  of  moK 
diesel  locomotives. 

Thirteen  commercial  banks  are  par 
ticipating  in  the  loan  without  the  Worl 
Bank’s  guarantee  for  a  total  amount  t 
$1'9  million.  The  participating  banks  aic 
The  Mitsui  Bank  Limited,  New  Yod 


CZECH  MACHINERY  FOR  INDIA 

The  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  insulators  in  the  town  of 
Ranchi  in  the  Indian  State  of  Bihar  is 
nearing  its  comNetion.  The  entire  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  of  this  plant  was  manu- 
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jUlfry-  The  Chartered  Bank,  New  York 
The  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
baking  Corporation,  New  York  Agency; 
Ultfcantile  Bank  Limited,  London; 
Ciocker  Anglo  National  Bank,  San 
Francisco;  The  Bank  of  Tokyo  Ltd.,  New 


guaranteed  by  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

This  is  the  seventh  loan  made  by  the 
Bank  in  Thailand  and  brings  the  total 
amount  lent  there  to  $128'6  million. 

JAPAN’S  WOOL  INDUSTRY 

Japan's  imports  of  raw  wool  have  been 
increasing  steadily,  and  in  1960  reached 
190,624  metric  tons  valued  at  USS26S 
million,  as  against  123,733  metric  tons  in 
1938  and  168,533  metric  tons  in  1939.  The 
imports  of  wool  tops  from  the  UK  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1961  amounted  to 
nearly  3*2  million  lb  valued  at  £14  million 
as  against  1  million  Ib  valued  at  £0*3 
million  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1960.  However,  UK  exports  of  yam 
and  fabrics  show  a  small  decrease  from 
£396,369  during  the  first  quarter  of  1960, 
to  £499,937  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1961.  The  following  table  shows  the 
development  of  production  of  yam  and 
fabrics  in  Japan  which  reflects  the  trend 

for  more  western-style  clothing. 

woollen  and  worsted 

yam  fabrics 

(metric  tons)  (1 ,000  sq.  m.) 

1958  .  92,799  223,744 

1959  .  115,963  370,560 

1960  .  133,740  321,568 

Japan’s  exports  of  yam  amounted  to  8'4 

million  lb  in  1960  (8*0  million  in  1939) 
and  of  tissues  to  17'3  million  lb  in  1960 
(I5’7  million  in  1959), 


loan  of  $3  million  made  in  1950  was  used 
nuiinly  to  re-equip  the  Makasan  Work¬ 
shops  near  Bangkok,  and  a  loan  of  $12 
million  in  1955  was  used  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  170  passenger  cars,  850  freight 
cars,  3,743  sets  of  automatic  couplers,  and 
modem  telephone  and  teleprinter  equip¬ 
ment.  The  rolling  stock  is  in  operation; 
the  installation  of  automatic  couplers  was 
completed  last  year;  and  the  efficiency  of 
train  dispatching  and  car  distribution  has 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  modern  tele- 
conununications  system. 

The  current  programme  will  further 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Railways' 
operations.  The  new  diesels  will  make  it' 
possible  to  haul  longer  trains  at  greater 
speed,  thereby  increasing  the  capacity  of 
existing  track.  Furthermore,  they  will  re¬ 
duce  by  40  per  cent  the  Railways’  annual 
requirements  of  firewood  for  steam  loco¬ 
motives,  and  will  thereby  ease  Thailand's 

serious  problem  of  deforestation. 

The  total  cost  of  the  programme  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  equivalent  of  $54'6  million, 
with  a  foreign  exchange  component  of 
$34*6  million.  The  State  Railways  of  Thai¬ 
land  will  finance  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  from  its  own  resources;  the  balance 
will  be  covered  by  the  Bank  loan.  Pro¬ 
curement  of  all  imported  goods  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  on  the  basis  of  international 
competitive  bidding. 

The  loan  is  for  a  term  of  20  years  and  is 


Company,  New  York;  Bank  of  America 
Nalioaal  Trust  and  Savings  Association; 
Ifviai  Trust  Company;  The  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York;  Girard  Trust 
Coro  Exchange  Bank;  Banque  de  I’lndo- 
dune,  Paris;  Grace  National  Bank  of  New 
York 

Hie  railway  programme  is  part  of 
Tteiland's  National  Economic  Plan  for 
Ike  years  l%l-66,  and  is  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  and  sound  growth  of 


die  Thai  economy.  Under  the  programme, 
dw  Slate  Railways  will  purchase  about  65 
nain  line  and  shunting  diesel  locomotives 
ud  about  1 ,630  freight  cars,  will  replace 

some  360  miles  of  track  with  heavier  rail, 
ftaodel  station  yards  and  construct  or 
atend  sidings,  replace  about  330  wooden 
bridges  with  steel  or  concrete,  install  signal- 
ii|  and  telecommunications  equipment  at 
100  stations,  and  purchase  machinery  and 
equipment  for  repair  shops.  The  link’s 
ban  will  finance  the  diesel  locomotives 
aid  freight  cars  and  most  of  the  steel  for 
bridge  construction. 

\  The  Bank  has  participated  in  two  earlier 
prognunmes  to  improve  the  railways.  A 


0  Telephone: 

Bfd.  28304-5-6-7 

*  Telegrams: 
Grimwood,  Bfd. 

•  Telex  51163 


and  all  Spaciality 
Fibres 


i  I 


Introduce  a  new  range  of 
500  volt  SWITCHGEAR  .  ^ 


CHROME-PUTED  FRONT  OPERATING  SWITCH  HANDLES 
FABRICATED  STEEL  ENCLOSURES 
SEMI-ENCLOSED  REWIRABLE  OR  H.R.C.  CARTRIDGE  FUSES 
15,  30,  60,  100  AMPS 


•  Fabricated  cases  are  oi  heavy  gauge  sheet  steel 
with  hinged  covers, 'rustproofed  and  finished  grey 
stove  enamel. 

•  The  "Exel"  range  is  fitted  with  chrome-plated 

front  operating  switch  handles,  a  feature  which  h 
permits  more  compact  assemblies  on  switch*  H 
boards  or  panels.  ” 

•  The  “ON"  and  "OFF”  positions  are  clearly  shown 
by  an  indicator  associated  with  the  switch  handle. 

•  Fuse  bases  are  of  the  new  "Kantark-Exel"  pattern, 
which  will  accept  semi-enclosed  rewirable  or 
H.R.C.  cartridge  fuse  carriers. 

•  M.E.M.  H.R.C.  cartridge  fuse  carriers  are  designed 
to  accommodate  H.R.C.  cartridge  fuse-links  to 
B.S.M:1952,  Appendix  'J*  Dimensions,  Form  A— 
Offset  Tags. 

•  M.E.M.  H.R.C.  cartridge  fuse-links  are  available  * 
for  use  with  this  range  of  switchgear,  and  have 
been  A.S.T.A  certified  for  Category,  of  Duty  440 
ACS  (ie,S00  amps),  440  AC4  (33,000  amps)  and  440 
ACS  (40,000  amps). 


EXE 

SWITCHES  AND  SWITCHFUSES 


"Ettt"  swilehts  compfy  with  th«  r*h¥»nt  Ttmptr- 
Mutt  Rtse,  and  making  and  braaking  Capacity  lasts 
of  B.5M1:^art  1,  1955,  and  swHchfusas  with 
B.S.t510:1f54. 

...  and ss  many  sNisr  lettarss,  Ise. 


Write  for  M.E.M.  List  No.  4S0 

MIDLAND  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO.  LTD.,  REDDINGS  LANE.  TYSELEY.  BIRMINGHAM.  11 


EASTERN  WORLD, 


MOTOSACOCHE  SA  GENEVA  SWITZERLAND 


Are  you  looking  for  a  reliable  source  of  power? 
if  so  you  will  be  particularly  interested  In  a  petrol 
engine  of  high  power-to-weight  ratio,  robust  design 
and  quiet  running.  The  detailed  prospectus  on  our 
MAG  air-cooled  fourstroke  engines  will  acquaint 
you  with  a  series  of  these  power  plants  which  have 
been  demonstrating  their  capabilities  in  agriculture 
and  industry  for  years. 


MAG  ENGINES 
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